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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE WOMAN IN WHITE,” &c. 
——@—— 
CHAPTER IV. 

Wuew the servants’ dinner-bell at St. Crax 
rang as usual on the day of George Bartram’s 
departure, it was remarked that the new parlour- 
maid’s place at table remained empty. One of 
the inferior servants was sent to her room to 
make inquiries, and returned with the informa- 
tion that “ Louisa” felt a little faint, and begged 
that her attendance at table might be excused 
for that day. Upon this, the superior authority 
of the housekeeper was invoked; and Mrs. 
Drake went up-stairs immediately to ascertain 
the truth for herself. Her first look of inquiry 
satisfied her that the parlour-maid’s indisposi- 
tion, whatever the cause of it might be, was 
certainly not assumed to serve any idle or sullen 
purpose of her own. She respectfully declined 
taking any of the remedies which the housekeeper 
offered, and merely requested permission to try 
the efficacy of a walk in the fresh air. 

“T have been accustomed to more exercise, 
ma’am, than I take here,” she said. “ Might 
I go into the garden, and try what the air will 
do for me ?” 

“Certainly. Can you walk by yourself? or 
shall I send some one with you ?” 

“T will go by myself, if you please, ma’am.” 

“Very well. Put on your bonnet and shawl 
—and, when you get out, keep in the east garden. 
The admiral sometimes walks in the north garden, 
and he might feel surprised at seeing you 
there. Come to my room, when you have had 
air and exercise enough, and let me see how you 
are.” 

In a few minutes more, Magdalen was out in 
the east garden. The sky was clear and sunny— 
but the cold shadow of the house rested on the 
garden-walk, and chilled the mid-day air. She 
walked towards the ruins of the old monastery, 
situated on the south side of the more modern 
range of buildings. Here, there were lonely 
open spaces to breathe in freely ; here the pale 
March sunshine stole through the gaps of deso- 
lation and decay, and met her invitingly with the 
genial promise of spring. 

She ascended three or four riven stone steps, 
and seated herself on some ruined fragments 


——— 


beyond them, full in the sunshine. The place 
she had chosen had once been the entrance to 
the church. In centuries long gone by, the 
stream of human sin and human suffering had 
flowed, day after day, to the confessional, over 
the place where she now sat. Of all the mise- 
rable women who had trodden those old stones in 
the bygone time, no more miserable creature 
had touched them, than the woman whose feet 
rested on them now. 

Her hands trembled as she placed them oneither 
side of her, to support herself on the stone seat. 
She laid them on her lap—they trembled there. 
She held them out, and looked at them wonder- 
ingly—they trembled as she looked. 
old woman !” she said, faintly—and let them dro: 
again at her side. 

For the first time, that morning, the cruel disco- 
very had forced itself on her mind—the discovery 
that her strength was failing her, at the time when 
she had most confidently trusted to it, at the 
time when she wanted it most. She had felt the 
surprise of Mr. Bartram’s unexpected departure, 
as if it had been the shock of the severest calamity 
that could have befallen her. That one check toher 
hopes—a check which, at other times, would only 
have roused the resisting power in her to new 
efforts—had struck her with as suffocating a 
terror, had prostrated her with as all-mastering 
a despair, as if she had been overwhelmed by the 
crowning disaster of expulsion from St. Crux. 
But one warning could be read, in such a change 
as this. Into the space of little more than a 
year, she had crowded the wearing and wasting 
emotions of a life. The bountiful gifts of health 
and strength, so prodigally heaped on her by 
Nature, so long abused with impunity, were 
failing her at last. 

She looked up at the far faint blue of the sky. 
She heard the joyous singing of birds among the 
ivy that clothed the ruins. Oh, the cold distance 
of the heavens! Oh, the pitiless happiness of the 
birds! Oh, the lonely horror of sitting there, 
and feeling old and weak and worn, in the hey- 
day of her youth! She rose with a last effort of 
resolution, and tried to keep back the hysterical 
passion swelling at her heart, by moving and 
looking about her. Rapidly and more rapidly 
she walked to and fro in the sunshine. The 
exercise helped her, through the very fatigue 
that she felt from it. She forced the rising tears 
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desperately back to their sources—she fought 
with the clinging pain, and wrenched it from its 
hold. Little by little, her mind began to clear 
again: the despairing fear of herself, grew less 
vividly present to her thoughts. There were 
reserves of youth and strength in her, still to be 
wasted—there was a spirit, sorely wounded, but 
not yet subdued. 

She gradually extended the limits of her walk ; 
she gradually recovered the exercise of her obser- 
vation. 

At the western extremity, the remains. of the 
monastery were in a less ruinous condition than 
at the eastern. In certain places, where the 
stout old walls still stood, repairs had been made 
at some former time. [Roofs of red tile had been 
laid roughly over four of the ancient cells; 
wooden doors had been added; and the old 
monastic chambers had been used. as sheds to 
hold the multifarious lumber of St. Crux. No 
padlocks guarded any of the doors. Mag- 
dalen had only to push them, to let the daylight in 
on the litter inside. She resolved to investigate 
the sheds, one after the other—not from curiosity; 
not with the idea of making discoveries of any 
sort. Her only object was to fill up the vacant 
time, and to keep the thoughts that unnerved her 
from returning to her mind. 

The first shed she opened, contained the 
gardener’s utensils, large and small. The second 
was littered with fragments of broken furni- 
ture, empty picture-frames of wormeaten wood, 
sliattered vases, boxes without covers, and books 
torn from their bindings. As Magdalen turned 
to leave the shed, after one careless glance round 
her at the lumber that it contained, her foot 
struck. something on the ground which tinkled 
against a fragment of china lyimg near it. She 
stooped, and discovered that the tinkling sub- 
stance was a rusty key. 

She picked up the key, and looked at it. She 
walked out into the air, and considered a little. 
More old forgotten keys were probably lying 
about. among the lumber in the sheds. What, if 
she collected all she could find, and tried them, 
one after another, in the locks of the cabinets and 
cupboards now closed against her? Was there 
chance enough that any one of them might fit, to 
justify her in venturing on the experiment? If 
the locks at St. Crux were as old-fashioned as the 
furniture—if there were no protective niceties of 
modern invention to contend against—there was 
chance enough beyond all question. Who could 
say whether the very key in her hand might not 
be the lost duplicate of one of the keys on the 
admiral’s bunch? In the dearth of all other 
means of finding the way to her end, the risk was 
worth running. A flash of the old spirit sparkled 
in her weary eyes, as she turned, and re-entered 
the shed. 

Half an hour more brought her to the limits of 
the time which she could venture to allow herself 
in the openair. In that interval, she had searched 
the sheds from first to last, and had found five 
more keys. “ Five more chances!” she thought 





to herself, as she hid the keys, and hastily re- 
turned to the house. 

After first reporting herself in the house- 
keeper’s room, she went up-stairs to remove her 
bonnet and shawl; taking that oppertunity to 
hide the keys in her bed-chamber, until night 
came. They were crusted thick with rust and 
dirt; but she dared not attempt to clean them, 
until bedtime secluded her from the prying eyes 
of the servants, in the solitude of her room. 

When the dinner hour brought her, as usual, 
into personal contact with the admiral, she was 
at once struck by a change in him. For the first 
time in her experience, the old gentleman was 
silent and depressed. He eat less than usual, 
and he hardly said five words to her, from the 
beginning of the meal to the end. Some unwel- 
come subject of reflection had evidently fixed 
itself on his mind, and remained there persist- 
ently, in spite of his efforts to shake it off. At 
intervals through the evening, she wondered with 
an ever-growing perplexity what. the subject 
could be. 

At last, the lagging hours reached their end, 
and bedtime came. Before she slept that night, 
Magdalen had cleaned the keys from all im- 
purities, and had oiled the wards, to help them 
smoothly into the locks. The last difficulty that 
remained, was the difficulty of choosing the time 
when the experiment might be tried, with the 
least risk of interruption and discovery. After 
carefully considering the question overnight, 
Magdalen could only resolve to wait and be 
guided by the events of the next day. The 
morning came; and, for the first time at St. 
Crux, events justified the trust she had plaeed _ 
inthem. The morning came—and the one re- 
maining difficulty that perplexed her, was un- 
expectedly smoothed away by no less a person 
than the admiral himself! To the surprise 
of every one in the house, he announced at 
breakfast, that he had arranged to start for 
London in an hour; that he should pass the 
night in town; and that he might be expected 
to return to St. Crux in time for dinner on the 
next day. He volunteered no further explana- 
tions, to the housekeeper, or to any one else— 
but it was easy to see that his errand to London 
was of no ordinary importance in: his own esti- 
mation. He swallowed his breakfast in a violent 
hurry; and he was impatiently ready for the 
carriage, before it came to the door. 

Experience had taught Magdalen to be cau- 
tious. She waited .a little, after Admiral Bar- 
tram’s departure, before she ventured on trying 
her experiment with the keys. It was well she 
did so. Mrs. Drake took advantage of the 
admiral’s absence to review the condition of the 
apartments on the first floor. The results of the 
investigation by no means satisfied her; brooms 
and dusters were set to work; and the house- 
maids were in and out of the rooms perpetually, 
as long as the daylight lasted. 

The evening passed; and still the safe oppor- 
tunity for which Magdalen was on the watch, 
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never presented itself. Bedtime came again ; and 
found her placed between the two alternatives 
of trusting to the doubtful chances of the next 
morning—or of trying the keys boldly in the 
dead of night. In former times, she would have 
made her choice without hesitation. She hesi- 
tated now—but the wreck of her old courage 
still sustained her, and she determined to make 
the venture at night. 

They kept early hours at St. Crux. If she 
waited in her 100m until half-past eleven, she 
would wait long enough. At that time, she 
stole out on to the staircase, with the keys in 
her pocket, and the candle in her hand. 

On passing the entrance to the corridor on the 
bedroom floor, she stopped and listened. No 
sound of snoring, no shuffling of infirm footsteps, 
was to be heard on the other side of the screen. 
She looked round it distrustfully. The stone 
passage was a solitude, and the truckle-bed was 
empty. Herown eyes had shown her old Mazey 
on his way to the upper regions, more than an 
hour since, with a candle in his hand. Had he 
taken advantage of his master’s absence, to enjoy 


| the unaceustomed luxury of sleeping in a room? 


As the thought oceurred to her, a sound from 
the farther end of the corridor just caught her 
ear. She softly advanced towards it; and heard 
through the door of the last and remotest of the 
spare bed-chambers, the veteran’s lusty snoring 
in the room inside. Thediscovery was startling, 
in more senses: than one. It deepened the im- 
penetrable mystery of the truckle-bed; for it 
showed plainly that old Mazey had no barbarous 
preference of his own for passing his nights in 
the corridor—he occupied that strange and com- 
fortless sleeping-place, purely and entirely on 
his master’s account. 

It was no time for dwelling on. the reflections 
which this conclusion might suggest. Mag- 
dalen retraced her steps along the passage, 
and descended to the first floor. Passing the 
doors nearest to her, she tried the library 
first. On the:staircase, and in the corridors, she 
had felt her heart throbbing fast with an un- 
utterable fear—but a sense of security returned 
to her when she found herself withm the four 
walls of the room, and when she had closed the 
door on the ghostly quiet outside. 

The first lock she tried was the lock of the 
table-drawer. None of the keys fitted it. Her 
next experiment was made on the cabinet. Would 
the second attempt fail, like the first? No! 
One of the keys fitted; one of the keys, with a 
little patient management, turned the lock. She 
looked in eagerly. There were open shelves 
above, and one long drawer under them. The 
shelves were devoted to specimens of curious 


| minerals, neatly labelled and arranged. The 


drawer was divided into compartments. ‘Two of 
the compartments contained papers. In the first 
she discovered nothing but. a colleetion of re- 
ceipted bills. In the second she found a heap of 
business-documents—but the writing, yellow with 





Trust was not there. She shut the doors of the 
cabinet ; and, after locking them again with some 
little difficulty, proceeded to try the keys in the 
bookease cupboards next, before she continued 
her investigations in the other rooms. 

The bookcase cupboards were unassailable ; 
the drawers and cupboards in all the other 
rooms were unassailable. One after another, 
she tried them patiently in regular succession. 
It was useless. The chance which the cabinet in 
the library had offered in her favour, was the first 
chance and the last. 

She went back to her room; seeing nothing 
but her own gliding shadow; hearing nothing 
but. her own stealthy footfall in the midnight 
stillness of the house. After mechanically putting 
the keys away in their former hiding-place, she 
looked towards her bed—and turned away 
from it, shuddering. The warning remem- 
brance of what she had suffered that morn- 
ing in the garden, was vividly present to 
her mind. “ Another chance tried,” she thought 
to herself, “ and another chance lost! I shall 
break down again if I think of it—and I shall 
think of it, if I lie awake in the dark.” She had 
brought a work-box with her to St. Crux, as one 
of the many little things which in her character 
of a servant it was desirable to possess; and 
she now opened the box, and applied herself re- 
solutely to work. Her want of dexterity with 
her needle, assisted the object she had in view: 
it obliged her to pay the closest attention to 
her employment; it forced her thoughts away 
from the two subjects of all others which she 
now dreaded most—herself and the future. 

The next day, as he had arranged, the admiral 
returned. His visit to London had not improved 
his spirits. The shadow of some unconquerable 
doubt still clouded his face; and his restless 
tongue was strangely quiet, while Magdalen 
waited on him at his solitary meal. That night, 
the snorig resounded once more on the inner 
side of the screen, and old Mazey was back again 
in the comfortless truckle-bed. 

Three more days passed—April came. On the 
second of the month—returning as unexpectedly 
as he had departed a week before—Mr. George 
Bartram reappeared at St. Crux. 

He came back early in the afternoon ; and had 
an interview with his uncle in the library. The 
interview over, he left the house again; and was 
driven to the railway by the groom, in time to 
catch the last train to London that night. The 
groom noticed, on the road, that “ Mr. George 
seemed to be rather pleased than otherwise at 
leaving St. Crux.” He also remarked, on his re- 
turn, that the admiral swore at him: for over- 
driving the horses—an indication of ill temper, 
on the part of his master, which he described as 
being entirely without precedent, in all his former 
experience. Magdalen, in her department of ser- 
vice, had suffered in like manner under the old 


man’s irritable humour: he had been dissatisfied 





age, was enough of itself to warn her that the 


with everything she did in the dining-room ; and | 
he had found fault with all the dishes, one after 
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another, from the mutton broth to the toasted 
cheese. 

The next two days passed as usual. On the 
third day, anevent happened. In appearance, it 
was nothing more important than a ring at the 
drawing-room bell. In reality, it was the fore- 
runner of approaching catastrophe—the for- 
midable herald of the end. 

It was Magdalen’s business to answer the bell. 
On reaching the drawing-room door, she knocked 
as usual. There was no reply. After again 
knocking, and again receiving no answer, she 
ventured into the room—and was instantly met 
by a current of cold air flowing full on her face. 
The heavy sliding-door in the opposite wall was 
pushed back; and the Arctic atmosphere of 
Freeze-your-Bones was pouring unhindered into 
the empty room. 

She waited, near the door, doubtful what to do 
next; it was certainly the drawing-room bell 
that had rung, and no other. She waited, look- 
ing through the open doorway opposite, down 
the wilderness of the dismantled Hall. 

A little consideration satisfied her that it would 
be best to go down stairs again, and wait there 
for a second summons from the bell. On turning 
to leave the room, she happened to look back 
once more; and, exactly at that moment, she 
saw the door open at the opposite extremity of 
the Banqueting-Hall—the door leading into the 
first of the apartments in the east wing. A tall 
man came out, wearing his great-coat and his 
hat, and rapidly approached the drawing-room. 
His gait betrayed him, while he was still too far 
off for his features to be seen. Before he was 
half way across the Hall, Magdalen had recog- 
nised—Admiral Bartram. 

The admiral looked, not irritated only, but 
surprised as well, at finding his parlour-maid 
waiting for him in the drawing-room. He in- 
quired, sharply and suspiciously, what she wanted 
there? Magdalen replied that she had come 
there to answer the bell. His face cleared a 
little, when he heard the explanation. “ Yes, 
yes; to besure,” he said. “I did ring, and then 
I forgot it.” He pulled the sliding-door back 
into its place, as he spoke. “Coals,” he resumed, 
impatiently, pointing to the empty scuttle. “I 
rang for coals.” 

Magdalen went back to the kitchen regions. 
After communicating the admiral’s order to the 
servant whose special duty it was to attend to 
the fires, she returned to the pantry; and gently 
closing the door, sat down alone to think. 

It nad been her impression in the drawing- 
room—and it was her impression still—that she 
had accidentally surprised Admiral Bartram 
on a visit to the east rooms, which, for some 
urgent reason of his own, he wished to keep a 
secret. Haunted day and night, by the one 
dominant idea that now possessed her, she leapt 
all logical difficulties at a bound; and, at once 
associated the suspicion of a secret proceeding 
on the admiral’s part, with the kindred suspicion 
which pointed to him as the depositary of the 











Secret Trust. Up to this time, it had been her 
settled belief that he kept all his important 
documents in one or other of the suite of rooms 
which he happened to be occupying for the 
time being. Why—she now asked herself, with 
a sudden distrust of the conclusion which had 
hitherto satisfied her mind—why might he not 
lock some of them up in the other rooms as 
well? The remembrance of the keys still 
concealed in their hiding-place in her room, 
sharpened her sense of the reasonableness of 
this new view. With one unimportant exception, 
those keys had all failed when she tried them 
in the rooms on the north side of the house. 
Might they not succeed with the cabinets and cup- 
boards in the east rooms, on which she had never 
tried, or thought of trying them, yet? If there 
was a chance, however small, of turning them to 
better account than she had turned them thus 
far, ii was a chance to be tried. If there was 
a possibility, however remote, that the Trust 
might be hidden in any one of the locked reposi- 
tories in the East wing, it was a possibility to be 
put to the test. When? Her own experience 
answered the question. At the time when no 
prying eyes were open, and no accidents were to 
be feared—when the house was quiet—in the 
dead of night. 

She knew enough of her changed self to dread 
the enervating influence of delay. She deter- 
mined to run the risk, headlong, that night. 

More blunders escaped her, when dinner-time 
came ; the admiral’s criticisms on her waiting at 
table were sharper than ever. His hardest 
words inflicted no pain on her; she scarcely 
heard him—her mind was dull to every sense but 
the sense of the coming trial. The evening, 
which had passed slowly to her on the night of 
her first experiment with the keys, passed quickly 
now. When bedtime came, bedtime took her by 
surprise. 

She waited longer, on this occasion, than she 
had waited before. The admiral was at home; 
he might alter his mind and go down stairs again, 
after he had gone up to his room; he might have 
forgotten something in the library, and might 
return to fetch it. Midnight struck from the 
clock in the servants’ hall, before she ventured 
out of her room, with the keys again in her 
pocket, with the candle again in her hand. 

At the first of the stairs on which she set her 
foot to descend, an all-mastering hesitation, an 
unintelligible shrinking from some peril un- 
known, seized her on a sudden. She waited, and 
reasoned with herself. She had recoiled from 
no sacrifices, she had yielded to no fears, in 
carrying out the stratagem by which she had 
gained admission to St. Crux; and now, when 
the long array of difficuities at the outset had 
been patiently conquered—now, when by sheer 
force of resolution the starting-point was gained, 
she hesitated to advance. “ I shrank from no- 
thing to get here,” she said to herself. “ What 
madness possesses me that I shrink now ?” 

















Every pulse in her quickened at the thought, 
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with an animating shame that nerved her to go on. 
She descended the stairs, from the third floor to 
the second, from the second to the first, without 
trusting herself to pause again within easy reach 
of her own room. In another minute, she had 
reached the end of the corridor, had crossed the 
vestibule, and had entered the drawing-room. 
It was only when her grasp was on the heavy 
brass handle of the sliding-door—it wasonly at the 
moment before she pushed the door back—that 
she waited to take breath. The Banqueting- 
Hall was close on the other side of the wooden 
partition against which she stood: her excited 
imagination felt the death-like chill of it flowing 
over her already. 

She pushed back the sliding-door a few inches 
—and stopped in momentary alarm. When the 
admiral had closed it in her presence that day, she 
had heard no noise. When old Mazey had opened 
it to show her the rooms in the East wing, she 
had heard no noise. Now, in the night silence, 
she noticed for the first time, that the door made 
a sound—a dull, rushing sound, like the wind. 

She roused herself, and pushed it farther back 
—pushed it half way into the hollow chamber in 
the wall constructed to receive it. She advanced 
boldly into the gap, and met the night-view of 
the Banqueting-Hall, face to face. 

The moon was rounding the southern side of 
the house. Her paling beams streamed through 
the nearer windows, and lay in long strips of 
slanting light on the marble pavement of the Hall. 
The black shadows of the pediments between 
each window, alternating with the strips of light, 
heightened the wan glare of the moonsbine on the 
stone floor. Towards its lower end, the Hall 
melted mysteriously into darkness; the ceiling 
was lost to view; the yawning fireplace, the 
overhanging mantelpiece, the long row of battle- 
pictures above, were all swallowed up in night. 
But one visible object was discernible, besides 
the gleaming windows and the moon-striped floor. 
Midway in the last and farthest of the strips of 
light, the tripod rose erect on its gaunt black 
legs, like a monster called to life by the moon— 
a monster rising through the light, and melting 
invisibly into the upper shadows of the Hall. 
Far and near, all sound lay dead, drowned in the 
stagnant cold. The soothing hush of night was 
awful here. The deep abysses of darkness hid 
abysses of silence more immeasurable still. 

She stood motionless in the doorway, with 
straining eyes, with straining ears. She looked 
for some moving thing, she listened for some 
rising sound—and looked and listened in vain. 
A quick ceaseless shivering ran through her from 
head to foot. The shivering of fear? or the 
shivering of cold? The bare doubt roused her 
resolute will. ‘“ Now,” she thought, advancing 
a step through the doorway—“or never! I'll 
count the strips of moonlight three times over— 
and cross the Hall.” 

“One, two, three, four, five. One. two, three, 
four, five. One, two, three, four, five.” 








third time of counting, she crossed the Hall. 
Looking for nothing, listening for nothing, one 
hand holding the candle, the other mechanically 
grasping the folds of her dress—she sped ghost- 
like down the length of the ghostly place. She 
reached the door of the first of the eastern rooms 
—opened it—and ranin. The sudden relief of 
reaching a refuge, the sudden entrance into a 
new atmosphere, overpowered her for the mo- 
ment. She had just time to put the candle 
safely on a table, before she dropped giddy and 
breathless into the nearest chair. 

Little by little, she felt the rest quieting her. 
Ina few minutes, she became conscious of the 
triumph of having won her way to the east rooms. 
In a few minutes, she was strong enough to rise 
from the chair, to take the keys from her pocket, 
and to look round her. 

The first objects of furniture in the room which 
attracted her attention, were an old bureau of 
carved oak, and a heavy buhl table with a cabinet 
attached. She tried the bureau first: it looked 
the likeliest receptacle for papers of the two. 
Three of the keys proved to be of a size to enter 
the lock—but none of them would turn it. The 
bureau was unassailable. She left it, and paused 
for a moment to trim the wick of the candle 
before she tried the buhl cabinet next. 

At the moment when she raised her hand to 
the candle, she heard the stillness of the Banquet- 
ing-Hall shudder with the terror of a sound—a 
sound, faint and momentary, like the distant 
rushing of the wind. 

Had the sliding-door in the drawing-room 
moved ? 

Which way had it moved? Had an unknown 
hand pushed it back in its socket, farther than 
she had pushed it—or pulled it to again, and 
closed it? The horror of being shut out all 
night, by some undiscoverable agency, from the 
life of the house, was stronger in her than the 
horror of looking across the Banqueting-Hall. 
She made desperately for the door of the room. 

It had fallen to silently after her, when she 
had come in, but it was not closed. She pulled 
it open—and looked. 

The sight that met her eyes, rooted her panic- 
stricken to the spot. 

Close to the first of the row of windows, count- 
ing from the drawing-room, and full in the gleam 
of it, she saw a solitary figure. It stood motion- 
less, rising out of the farthest strip of moonlight 
on the floor. As she looked, it suddenly disap- 
peared. In another instant, she saw it again, in 
the second strip of moonlight — lost it again— 
saw it in the third strip—lost it once more—and 
saw it in the fourth. Moment by moment, it 
advanced, now mysteriously lost in the shadow, 
now suddenly visible again in the light, until it 
reached the fifth and nearest strip of moonlight. 
There it paused, and strayed aside slowly to the 
middle of the Hall. It stopped at the tripod, and 
stood, shivering audibly in the silence, with its 
hands raised over the dead ashes, in the action of 





As the final number passed her lips, at the 


warming them ata fire. It turned back again, 
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moving down the path of the moonlight—stopped 
at the fifth window—turned once more—and came 
on softly through the shadow, straight to the place 
where Magdalen stood. 

Her voice was dumb; her will was helpless. 
Every sense in her but the seeing-sense, was 
paralysed. The seeing-sense—held fast in the 
fetters of its own terror—looked unchangeably 
straightforward, as it had looked from the first. 
There she stood in the doorway, full in the path 
of the figure advancing on her through the 
shadow, nearer and nearer, step by step. 

It came close. 

The bonds of horror that held her, burst 
asunder when it was within arm’s length. She 
started back. The light of the candle on the 
table fell full on its face, and showed her— 
Admiral Bartram. 

A long grey dressing-gown was wrapped round 
him. His head was uncovered ; his feet were 
bare. In his left hand, he carried his little 
’ basket of keys. He passed Magdalen slowly ; 
his lips whispering without intermission ; his 
open eyes staring straight before him, with the 
glassy stare of death. His eyes revealed to her 
os terrifying truth. He was walking in his 

leep. 

The terror of seeing him, as she saw him now, 
was not the terror she had felt when her eyes 
first lighted on him—an apparition in the moon- 
light, a spectre in the ghostly Hall. This time, 
she could struggle against the shock ; she could 
feel the depth of her own fear. 

He passed her, and stopped in the middle of 
the room. Magdalen ventured near enough to 
him to be within reach of his voice, as he mut- 
tered to himself. She ventured nearer still, and 
heard the name of her dead husband fall dis- 
tinctly from the sleep-walker’s lips. 

* Noel!”’ he said, in the low, monotonous tones 
of a dreamer talking in his sleep. “ My good 
fellow, Noel, take it back again! It worries me 
day and night. I don’t know where it’s safe; I 
don’t know where to put it. Takeit back, Noel 
—take it back !” 

As those words escaped him, he walked to the 
buhl cabinet. He sat down in the chair placed 
before it, and searched in the basket among his 
keys. Magdalen softly followed him, and stood 
behind his chair, waiting, with the eandle in her 
hand. He found the key, and unlocked the cabinet. 
Without an instant’s hesitation, he drew out a 
drawer, the second of arow. The one thing in 
the drawer, was a folded letter. He removed 
it, and put it down before him on the table. 
“Take it back, Noel!” he repeated, mechanically ; 
“take it back !” 

Magdalen looked over his shoulder, and read 
these lines, traced in her husband’s hand- 
writing, at the top of the letter:—Zo be sept 
en your own possession, and to be opened by your- 
self only, on the day of my decease. Noel Van- 
stone. She saw the words plainly, with the 
admiral’s name and the admiral’s address written 
under them. 





The Trust within reach of her hand! The 
Trust traced to its hiding-place at Jast ! 

She took one step forward, to steal round his 
chair, and to suateh the letter from the table. 
At the instant when she moved, he took it up 
once more; locked the cabinet; and, rising, 
turned and faced her. 

In the impulse of the moment she stretched 
out her hand towards the hand in which he held 
the letter. The yellow candlelight fell full on 
him. The awful death-in-life of his face—the 


| mystery of the sleeping body moving in uncon- 
| scious obedience to the dreaming mind—daunted 


her. Her hand trembled, and dropped again at 
her side. 

He dropped the key of the cabinet into the 
basket; and crossed the:room to the bureau, with 
the basket in one hand, and the letter in the 
other. Magdalen put the candle back on the 
table, and watched him. As he had opened the 
cabinet, so he now opened the bureau. Once 
more, Magdalen stretched out her hand; and 
once more she recoiled before the mystery and 
the terror of his sleep. He put the letter ina 
drawer, at the back of the bureau, and closed the 
heavy oaken lid again. “ Yes,” he said. “Safer 
there, as you say, Noel—safer there.” So he 
spoke. So, timeafter time, the words that be- 
trayed him, revealed the dead man, living and 
speaking again in the dream. 

Had he locked the bureau ? Magdalen had not 
heard the lock turn. As he slowly moved away, 
walking back once more towards the middle of 
the room, she tried the lid. Itwaslocked. That 
discovery made, she looked to see what he was 
doing next. He was leaving the room again, 
with his basket of keys in his hand. When her 
first glance overtook him, he was crossing the 
threshold of the door. 

Some inscrutable fascination possessed her; 
some mysterious attraction drew her after him, 
in spite of herself. She took up the candle, and 
followed him mechanically, as if she too were 
walking in her sleep. One behind the other, 
in slow and noiseless progress, they crossed the 
Banqueting-Hall. One behind the other, they 
passed through the drawing-room, and along the 
corridor, and up the stairs. She followed him to 
his own door. He went in, and shut it behind him, 
softly. She stopped, and looked towards the 
truckle-bed. It was pushed aside at the foot, 
some little distanee away from the bedroom door. 
Who had moved it? She held the candle close, 
and looked towards the pillow, with a sudden 
curiosity and a sudden doubt. 

The truckle-bed was empty. 

The discovery startled her for the moment, 
and for the moment only. Plain as the in- 
ferences were to be drawn from it, she never 
drew them. Her mind, slowly recovering the 
exercise of its faculties, was still under the in- 
fluence of the earlier and the deeper impressions 
produced on it. Her mind followed the admiral 
into his room, as her body had followed him 








across the Banqueting-Hall. 
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Had he laid down again in his bed? Was he 
still asleep? She listened at the door. Nota 
sound was audible in the-room. She tried the 
door; and, finding it not locked, softly opened it 
a few inches, and listened again. The rise and 
fall of his low, regular breathing instantly caught 
her ear. He was still asleep. 

She went into the room, and, shading the 
candlelight with her hand, approached the bed- 
side to look at him, The dream was past; the 
old man’s sleep was deep and peaceful—his lips 
were still; his quiet hand was laid over the 
coverlid, in motionless repose. He lay with his 
face turned towards the right-hand side of the 
bed. A little table stood there, within reach of 
his hand. Four objects were placed on it: his 
candle; his matches ; his customary night-drink 
of lemonade—and his basket of keys. 

The idea of possessing herself of his keys that 
night (if an opportunity offered when the basket 
was not in his hand), had first crossed her mind 
when she saw him go into his room. She had 
lost it again, for the moment, in the surprise of 
discovering the empty truckle-bed. She now 
recovered it, the instant the table attracted her 
attention. It was useless to waste time in trying 
to choose the one key wanted from the rest—the 
one key was not well enough known to her to be 
readily identified. She took all the keys from 
the table, in the basket as they lay, and noise- 


she had actually possessed herself of the Trust, 
before leaving the room. The end of the letter 
was the first part of it she turned to. It came 
to its conclusion high on the third page, and it 
was signed by Noel Vanstone. Below the 
name, these lines were added in the admiral’s 
handwriting :— 

“This letter was received by me, at the same 
time with the will of my friend, Noel Vanstone. 
In the event of my death, without leaving any 
other directions respecting it, I beg my nephew 
and my executors to understand that I con- 
sider the requests made in this document as 
absolutely binding on me. 

“ AnTuur Everaxp Bartram.” 

She left those lines unread. She just noticed 
that they were not in Noel Vanstone’s hand- 
writing ; and, passing them over instantly, as 
immaterial to the object in view, turned the 
leaves of the letter, and transferred her attention 
to the opening sentences on the first page. 

She read these words :— 

“Dear Admiral Bartram.— When you open my 
Will (in which you are named my sole executor), 
you will find that I have bequeathed the whole 
residue of my estate—after payment of one legacy 
of five thousand pounds—to yourself. It is 
the purpose of my letter to tell you privately 
what the object is for which I have left 
you the fortune which is now placed in your 


lessly closed the door behind her, on leaving the | hands 


room. 

The truckle-bed, as she passed it, obtruded 
itself again on her attention; and forced her 
to think of it. After a moment’s consideration, 
she moved the foot of the bed back to its custo- 
mary position across the door. Whether he was 
in the house or out of it, the veteran might 
return to his deserted post atany moment. If 
he saw the bed moved from its usual place, he 
might suspect something wrong—he might rouse 
his master—and the loss of the keys might be 
discovered. As she descended the stairs, the 
fear of a sudden meeting with old Mazey was so 
vividly present to her, that she carried the little 
basket close at her side, half hidden in the folds 
of her dress. 

Nothing happened on the stairs ; nothing hap- 
pened in the corridor—the house was as silent 
and as solitary as ever. She crossed the Ban- 
queting-Hall, this time, without hesitation; the 
events of the night had hardened her mind against 
all imaginary terrors. “Now I have got it !” 
she whispered to herself, in an irrepressible out- 
burst of exultation, as she entered the first of the 
east rooms, and put her candle on the top of the 
old bureau. 

Even yet, there was a trial in store for her 
patience. Some minutes elapsed, minutes that 
seemed hours, before she found the right key, 
and raised the lid of the bureau. At last, she 
drew out the inner drawer! At last, she had 
the letter in her hand! 

It had been sealed, but the seal was broken. 
She opened it on the spot, to make sure that 


—— 





od | beg you to consider this large legacy as 
intended——” 


She had proceeded thus far, with breathless 
curiosity and interest — when her attention 
suddenly failed her. Something—she was too 
deeply absorbed to know what—had got between 
her and the letter. Was it a sound in the Ban. 
queting-Hall again? She looked over her 
shoulder at the door behind her, and listened, 
Nothing was to be heard; nothing was to be 
seen. She returned to the letter. 

The writing was cramped and close. In her 
impatient curiosity to read more, she failed to 
find the lost place again, Her eyes, attracted by 
a blot, lighted on a sentence lower in the page 
than the sentence at which she had left off. 
The first three words she saw riveted her atten- 
tion anew—they were the first words she had 
met with in the letter which directly referred 
to George Bartram. In the sudden excitement 
of that discovery, she read the rest of the sen- 
tence eagerly, before she made any second attempt 
to return to the lost place :— 

“If your nephew fails to comply with these 
conditions — that is to say, if being either a 
bachelor or a widower at the time of my decease, 
he fails to marry in all respects as I have here 
instructed him to marry, within Six calendar 
months from that time—it is my desire that he 
shall not receive——~” 


She had read to that point, to that last word, 
and no farther—when a Hand passed suddenly 
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from behind her, between the letter and her 
eye, and gripped her fast by the wrist in an in- 
stant 


She turned with a shriek of terror ; and found 
herself face to face with old Mazey. 


AN ACT OF MERCY. 
IN TWO PARTS. 
PART I. THE NECESSITY FOR THE ACT. 


Some time since, an article appeared in this 
periodical in which an attempt was made to give 
its readers some idea of a terrible disaster which 
befel certain men whose business it was to dig 
out of the heart of the earth, the fuel which we 
use every day of our lives.* It is now proposed 
in like manner to put before the reader another 
case a little analogous to that just spoken of— 
another instance of another kind of mischance 
overtaking a large company of our fellow-men 
and women who were engaged in providing us 
with what is almost as necessary to us as the 
coals we burn or the food we eat. If the present 
disaster be less horrible than that which befel the 
Hartley colliers, and so has less claim on certain 
of our emotions, it must be remembered, on the 
other hand, that it is much more widely diffused. 
If the wretchedness of the sufferers in Lancashire 
be less in degree than that of the sufferers in 
Northumberland, it makes up for this in being 
infinitely greater in amount. 

The Lancashire distress—the distress in the 
cotton districts—the cotton famine—the starv- 
ing operatives—these and the like terms are so 
continually before people’s eyes just now, that 
one is almost inclined to be fearful in writing on 
the subjects which are usually discussed under 
these heads, lest the reader should turn away 
from any fresh attempt to illustrate the painful 
theme, convinced that he knows enough about 
it already, and that there can be no new thing 
to be said, but only a continual reiteration 
of what has been before stated over and over 
again. But the reader is entreated to listen yet 
once more, while an attempt is made, by one 
who was eye-witness of what he describes, to 
tell a plain tale about a great trouble patiently 
endured, and a great Act of Mercy, done without 





ging. 

Is it possible by mere words to convey to 
those who have never seen any abjectly poor 
place, an idea of the utter bareness, and ugli- 
ness, and horror, of a room in one of the by- 
ways of Manchester—a room from which, by 
degrees every article has been removed except a 
small, dirty, rickety table of blackened deal, 
and a receptacle in a corner for holding one or 
two cracked plates and teacups? A chair with 
the bottom out can hardly be called a piece of 
furniture, nor a strap nailed against the wall, with 
one black-handled [inife and one black-handled 
fork stuck into it. A heap of shavings—by no 
means a large one—in a corner, is as little 
worthy of the name of a bed, as the bottomless 
framework of wood and rushes near it, is to be 





called a chair. A boy, about eight years old, 
with bare feet, stands awkwardly by the table. 
His face would be white as a sheet, if it were 
not black with dirt. He is occupied in despe- 
rately cramming a pewter spoon into his mouth, 
There is nothing in the spoon, but he sucks it, 
almost gnaws it, as if the next best thing to 
having something to eat was to come in contact 
with an object which had been used in con- 
nexion with eating in more prosperous days. A 
very little child, whose white face is even 
dirtier than that of the boy with the spoon, and 
whose poor little arms and legs are blacker than 
its face, is sitting on the bare floor, in the very 
middle of the room, with an oblong black object 
in each hand, which at first it is difficult to 
make anything of. On very close inspection, 
however, these objects turn out to be playing- 
cards. This miserable little skinny creature, 
half naked, pale, and dirty, is said, by its mother, 
a slatternly woman herself, to be almost as fond 
of cinders as bread. It is a frightfully wide- 
awake and thin infant, and sitting there on the 
floor, with a playing-card in each hand, looks 
like a precocious gamester involved in pre- 
mature ruin by a passion for play. 
I don’t know that the grim horror of this, 
could, by any means, have been exceeded. 
Everything in that room was of a_blackish- 
gre tint—and the blackest grey of all was the 
esh-colour of that poor little cinder-wallowing 
gamester. It was a thing to laugh at, and to 
cry over, at once—a thing to see—and to com- 
memorate, A thing never to be forgotten, never, 
by rights, to lose its influence in making one 
grateful and contented. Remember, there was 
no bed nor bedding in the room—the heap of 
shavings did duty for both, and a few thin 
miserable rags were the only representatives of 
quilt, blankets, and sheet. 
I am not in the least prepared to say 
that this is what is called a very “ deserving 
ease.” I do not at this moment remember 
what the husband of the slatternly woman was, 
though I think he was a weaver, out of employ- 
ment. I dare say he had been improvident ; (I 
dare say you have been so, Reader; I dare 
say you have been so, Writer). I am pretty 
sure the woman was a slattern, and I am 
quite sure that she made no attempt to rally 
against her trouble, and to try to keep her room 
and her children clean. Still I hold that such a 
state of things as this, is deserving of comme- 
moration, and of early attention. I know of no 
animal set so little store by, so lightly valued, 
so ill kept, as the human animals here described. 
They may be counted by hundreds in these manu- 
facturing districts just now. 
And yet of cases such as this, one is toll— 
and perhaps with justice—that they are not 
the fairest specimens of the distress actually 
resulting from the mill-stoppages in Lanca- 
shire. Such extreme cases exist at all times, 
and under all circumstances, and are rarely, 
if ever, found unconnected with improvidence 
and mismanagement. Let us turn our atten- 





* See volume vi., page 492. 





tion, then, in another direction. 
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Here is a poor fellow who used to be em- 
ployed in a mill, but who has been fifteen or 
sixteen months with his occupation gone. He 
has depending on him, an old mother, and a half- 
witted brother: the last, subject to fits of 
violent madness at times. 

I went to see this excellent fellow—the sane 
brother I mean. He was in first-rate spirits— 
in far better spirits than some of my wealthy ac- 

uaintances—but such a ruinous state of things 

have seldom come in contact with. The room 
into which we went from the street, had a 
counter stretching half way across it, a bare 
counter, with not even a beggarly account of 
empty boxes behind it. There was nothing to 
sell, but about the room hung several birdcages, 
and three or four of them were tenanted. The 
owner of this wretched attempt at a _ was 
sitting within the useless counter by a bit of 
fire, and, standing in a purposeless way in the 
middle of the apartment, was the half-witted 
brother. He was a wild strong-looking fellow, 
with a dangerous stare in his eye. He stood 
with his hands in his pockets, and wore a swallow- 
tailed dress-coat of great age, which I suppose 
some one had given him. I must confess that 
he did not appear to me to be best pleased with 
our intrusion, and it would not in the least have 
surprised me if he had sprung over the counter 
and inflicted serious damage upon myself or 
the friends who had introduced me. The half- 
witted man began soon after we entered to 
comb his hair with a pin, and continued so 
to occupy himself with little intermission during 
our stay. 

The sane brother of this poor fellow was per- 
fectly free and communicative, so I got into 
conversation with him easily enough. 1 may as 
well mention at once, that the people belong- 
ing to these manufacturing districts are wholly 
destitute of the snob element, and are not in 
the least impressed by your condescension in 
paying them a visit. But, as I did not call 
those people into whose houses I begged per- 
mission to enter, “my dear friends,” or treat 
them like very little children, or in - way 
try to patronise them or exalt my highly im- 
portant self, I was hospitably received. 

What a story that was of the two brothers! 
The safe one—who will, by some practical 
people, be set down as anything dé sane, for 

is pains—would not part with poor Mad Tom, 

even in spite of his violent fits, in spite of 
the inconvenience he must have caused, in spite 
of the temptation of getting rid of his keep 
through the help of an asylum. What devo- 
tion this was! hat love! Mad Tom could 
be of no sort of use. Far from it. He had 
once, indeed, been sent out to sell a few penny 
periodicals for his brother, but this had not 
turned out a profitable transaction, as the 
poor fellow (being mad, remember) gave away 
all the money he got, before he came home 
again. 

This selling of penny papers was one of the 
schemes in which the poor unemployed elder 
brother had engaged, with a view of keeping a 





house over his head and a spark of fire going in 
the grate. Besides this, he had invested the 
little he had been able to save in better days, in 
the purchase of some odds and ends of furniture 
and other matters, with the idea of selling them 
ome at a trifling profit. That empty counter 

ready spoken of, had been such a purchase, and 
had been picked up a bargain. If a business 
could only have been bought with that counter ! 
But the setting up of counters is one thing, and 
the transaction of business across the same is 
quite another. An enormous pair of iron scales, 
with a beam about five feet in length, was another 
trifle which our poor amateur broker had picked 
up cheap, and for which he told us, in the 
jolliest way imaginable, he was open to an 
offer, at a very moderate profit. 

Sometimes, and while these particulars were 
coming out, our conversation would turn on the 
eccentricities of poor Mad Tom, and to all such 
matters he would himself listen, standing behind 
the counter with his hands in his pockets, or 
working away with his pin, and looking as if the 
case under discussion was that of some unfor- 
tunate individual living, we will say, in the 
heart of Poland, so little did it appear to have 
to do with him. He did not even rally to a sense 
of his connexion with the matter in hand, when 
his brother, in reply to our expressions of sur- 
prise at the oui of birdeages about the 
room, informed us that they were this poor 
feather-brained fellow’s own handiwork, and 
that his brain attacks—which had been attribu- 
table to his having been crossed in love many 
mm ago—had been materially alleviated, since 
ne had taken to making these very birdcages. 
What a cure for the heartache! hat an in- 
conceivable mixture of tragedy and comedy. 
Love, madness, and—birdcages. 

I sometimes set down such things as these 
with fear and trembling, lest those who have not 
observed this grotesque element in all human 
misery should think the mere mention of such 
matters an unfeeling thing. Any one disposed 
to think thus will be of a different opinion after 
a little reflection. There was scarcely any case 
of distress with which I came in contact in the 
cotton district, or with which I have at other 
times and in other places been mixed up, 
in which there were not these quasi-comic ele- 
ments. No one will feel the less for these suf- 
fering people, but rather the more, because this 
poor fellow got relief in his love-madness through 
the agency of so anomalous a remedy as the 
making of birdcages. 

And this case—so little prone are the people 
to call attention to their need—might have re- 
mained unknown to this day, and the daily in- 
creasing want of this little household remained 
unalleviated, but for an accident. The poor 
mad brother—probably with a view of setting 
matters right and making the fortune of the 
establishment—called upon one of those gen- 
tlemen who are on the look-out for such in- 
stances of suffering, and, bringing with him a 
bucket without a bottom to it, asked him very 





gravely whether he knew of any one who would 
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be likely to make him an offer for that precious 
article ? 

They are wonderful, these Lancashire people. 
They are no beggars. I almost think that if we 
were so wicked as to leave them to starve, they 
would just do so, without a word. There is 
no truckling and cringing on the one hand, 
there is no insolence or coldness on the other. 
They are independent. Their self-respect is 
not injured by the relief they receive; yet 
for that relief they are most obviously and 
undisguisedly grateful. If a college of wise 
men, wise in manners, arbitrators in matters of 
taste, had assembled in committee to decide 
how a community should bear itself under such 
circumstances as these which now affect this 
cotton community, they could never have hit 
out anything half so complete, and so deli- 
cately fine, as these people have hit out uncon- 
sciously with their own unaided but unerring 
instinct. 

As long as hope and energy are left to these 
suffering people the case is not at its worst, 
and these seem rarely or never to have deserted 
the workmen whom trouble has thus overtaken 
for the first time. It is widely different with 
the habitual pauper: the man long accustomed 
to penury and dependence. This last makes no 
attempt to face his antagonist, Want. He has 
aed. to strive against misfortune. He has 
lost pride, self-respect, every sustaining quality. 
I went down into a certain cellar at Blackburn, 
where a wretched itinerant glazier, out of work, 
was sitting, trying to do something with a grate 
full of cinders and ashes, with one very dull red 
spark in the middle of it—and anything like the 
misery of that scene I never beheld. The door 
of the room, which opened straight into the 
area, was close to the head of a gaunt wooden 
bedstead, which was black with age, and smoke, 
and dirt. The man’s wife was lying ill in the 
bed—if that can be called a bed, which was only 
a piece of sacking stretched across a wooden 
framework, with a few miserable rags over it. 
I could not see the woman where she lay, but I 
could hear her groaning, and complaining of her 
sufferings in a dull monotonous way, and in a 
wretched peevish voice. I believe there were 
seven occupants of that bed at night. There 
were so many that the man, as he sat poking 
and fidgeting at the ashes, said there was no 
room for him, and he could get no sleep. Some 
of the children, pale, dirty, and squalid, stood 
about the room. There was nowhere to sit 
down. The floor was of stone, and the two 
chairs were entirely without seats. They were 
bare frames of wood, with tattered ends of 
rushes sticking out where the seats had been. 
This miserable man at the head—what a head- 
ship!—of this family was an instance of a 
poor, lost, despairing creature. He had little 
to say. That dull incessant complaining of the 
suffering woman on the bed, may have jarred 
upon him and added a drop more to his cup of 
ys it may not. He went on fidgeting 
with his finger, or with a bit of stick, at that 


ders, and his seat. was the edge of one of those 
two bottomless chairs. The te and the 
hearth were covered and duboken with cin- 
ders. No attempt had been made to remove 
them. In fact, if was a case of entire giving 
up. The man had gone about the neigibour- 
hood mending broken panes of glass. He had 
had an accident, and, falling from a —— 
had broken two or three of his ribs on the left 
side, over the heart, and since that happened 
had been unfitted for any hard work—quite un- 
‘able to lift any heavy weight, for instance. It 
is not at all improbable that even this poor 
wretch had suffered by the cotton stoppage. 
No doubt the poor among whom his trade lay 
chiefly, would rather now stuff a few rags into 
the gap caused by a broken window, or paste 
the orifice over with paper, than employ the 
glazier. Thus men of all sorts of trades suffer 
by such a disaster as this in Lancashire, which 
seems at first sight to affect one class only. 
Of all the poor places I went into at Man- 
chester, Blackburn, and Rochdale, that poor 
glazier’s cellar has left the dreariest impres- 
sion on my mind. 

In close juxta-position with this, let me put a 
cellar or kitchen of a more hopeful and encou- 
raging kind. It was tenanted by two women. 
It was as ill off for furniture as it well could 
be. The floor was of stone, but very clean. 
Here, too, was one of those frigid wooden 
bare bedsteads, but it looked clean, and the 
straw or shavings which stood in place of the 
mattress were decently covered up. 
there was in the room was placed in an orderly 
and symmetrical fashion; and an old chest, 
and an object which stands out in my me- 
mory as a bandbox, were both covered neatly 
at the top with handkerchiefs, or some other 
kind of clean cloths, so as to give them a sort 
of extravagant air of ottomans. Whether this 
was the work of the woman I saw in the room, 
or of her fellow-tenant, I know not; but the 
appearance and behaviour of the woman whom 
I found here was quite consistent with such 
modest heroism. She had had a son, poor creature, 
who had worked for her, but now they had 
been obliged to break up their little establish- 
ment and separate. As the poor woman spoke 
of her boy, her strength gave way, and the 
tears came up into her eyes: standing there, 
as some very bitter tears will do, without over- 
flowing. 

Little things these, no doubt. An old band- 
box set against a wall, with a clean handker- 
chief, or duster, mayhap, stretched neatly over 
it, is not much to some people. But, indeed, 
such little things make all the difference; and 
by them, one may tell to which of two great 
classes people belong, and whether they are to 
be ranked among those who do all they can 
under all circumstances, and try to make the 
best of everything, or sink prostrate under the 
first stroke of misfortune without making a 
single effort, worthy of the name, to save them- 
selves. These two cellars were each eloquent 





hopeless mass of grey, calcined, powdery cin- 


in their different ways. 
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Many are the households which have been thus 
broken up during the last twelve months. The 
empty and closed houses one sees in — 
about the streets, bear testimony to the fact, an 
show how these poor people have been driven 
from their own little houses to sjngle rooms, and 
sometimes, very likely, even to a corner of a 
room at sixpence or ninepence a week. At 
all times I suspect that the money spent on 
lodgings is the most grudged by the poor. I 
went into a small room at Manchester, about 
twelve or thirteen feet square, in which two 
married couples and a young man, a lodger, all 
lay at night. I have heard, even in prosperous 
times, of a family earning fifty shillings a week 
among them, spending only one shilling weekly 
for rent. 

In one home into which I went, a group con- 


sisting of several people was ranged in a ring | pages 


round the fire. This ring extended on one side 
to a bed placed against the wall—the occupant 
of the bed was a dead man. His hands held a 
book open, and the grave-clothes with which the 
body was decked out in ghastly fashion, were 
ornamented profusely with artificial lowers cut 
out of paper. (There are itinerant purveyors of 
these same flowers, by-the-by, who go round on 
the look-out for a chance, and to make 
a living by selling them.) ‘To see the dead man 


thus, as one may say, making one of the com- 
pany, was very horrible; and, coming upon this 
thing suddenly and unexpectedly, it was long 


before the unpleasant impression of the scene 
could be got rid of. In another house, not far 
from this, was another couch, which, though it 
was nearly noon, was yet occupied. This time, 
however, it was a living tenant who lay stretched 
upon the bed. Not dead—but how near to 
death! An old woman two years short of a 
hundred. In the room with her, was a baby 
born three weeks before. I sat down between 
these two, determined to rest awhile in quar- 
ters such as I was not likely to find again. 
What a map of wrinkles was the poor old 
thing’s face! How dry and shrivelled. How 
pink and moist the skin of the newly-born 
Infant, the old woman’s great-grandchild. And 
the old creature had been like that once, and 
had lain kicking and gasping in her mother’s 
arms. Which was the weaker, which the more 
hapless of these two ? 

Ninety-eight! Why when that old woman 
was born Sir Joshua Reynolds was painting 
ladies with powder on their heads ; Dr. Johnson 
was perambulating Fleet-street without the 
least fear of being garotted, and it took, Heaven 
knows how many days, to get from London 
to Blackburn. When the French Revolution 
took place, the same old lady was a well-grown 
damsel of three or four and twenty ; as to 
the battle of Waterloo, she was turned of mid- 
dle-age when that comparatively recent event 
came off. Yet this old woman could hear what 
one.said, and could give you a pleasant answer 
to your remarks. Ready enough she was to 
talk, and, as to the present crisis of distress in 
her own neighbourhood, she knew all about that, 





and said, twisting her poor old features about 
into a crying face, that in all her recollection 
a pretty long experience—“ she had never known 
the like of it.” 

An old fellow some twenty years this good 
old lady’s junior, was hobbling along the streets 
of Rochdale. “ oe get the blanket I sent 
= last night ?” asked the gentleman with whom 

was going the rounds; “and did it serve to 
keep you warm ?”—“ Oh yes, sir,” the old fel- 
low squeaked, “and I have found the way to 
get all the warmth out of it—I put it next me, 
sir—that’s the way—lI put it next me.” Here 
is a hint to those whom it may concern. Ex- 
cept, by-the-by, for his valuable suggestion as 
to the best mode of extracting all the warmth 
from the blanket, I do not know that this old 
gentleman has any right to figure in these 
, as he certainly can in no way be iden- 
tified with the classes suffering from the cotton 
failure. This old gentleman was Bill Jones; and 
thirty years ago notices would appear in public- 
house windows ing reference to this ve 
hero of the blanket, and stating that on suc 
a day Bill Jones would “worry rats” for the 
delectation of such members of the commu- 
nity as had a taste for that particular sport. 
The rat used to be tied by the tail to the middle 
of a table, and Bill Jones, deprived temporarily 
of the use of his hands, was expected to catch 
the ‘wees animal and worry it—with his 
teeth. 

We have got a little into the outskirts of our 
subject lately. Such queer things as these last 
noted, turn up by the way, however, as one 
goes along with a purpose in view, and it is 
perhaps excusable to commemorate them, in 
passing. 

There is no lack of cases more directly con- 
nected with the cotton failure. When the towns 
where that failure was felt were first divided 
into districts, in order that each section might 
be visited, and the wants of the inhabitants 
completely examined into, such scenes of misery 
were disclosed that both visitor and visited 
would be unable to abstain from tears. A mo- 
ther, a son, and two daughters, would be found 
living upon three shillings a week. A family of 
six persons, who used to make among them 
five-and-twenty shillings a week, is now reduced 
to seven shillings. I saw a man who had been 
fifteen months out of work, and who received 
for himself, his wife, and his child, five shillin 
and threepence a week. ‘There are a 
living in these towns on less than one shilling a 
week for everything. How are these things 
done? What sort of an existence is that 
which is kept up at so low a rate of expen- 
diture ? 

As to the cases of death from want, it is very 
difficult to find out with certainty whether any 
such have actually occurred. Death hastened 
by want, death from disease the progress of 
which has been accelerated by want, there has 
been unquestionably. One man, I heard on 
good authority, did die at Manchester of sheer 
want. The woman who shared his room, and, 
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indeed, lived with him, was reduced by want to 
leave him and go away to the workhouse. The 
man was left alone and died. My informant 
was a gentleman holding office in the workhouse 
itself. Bearing in mind such a statement as 
this, it must be owned, too, that some of the 
announcements of sudden deaths which one reads 
in the local newspapers have an ominous look, 
and read rather awkwardly. In a copy of one of 
these prints, these two paragraphs follow each 
other :—“ Suppen DeatH IN PENN-STREET.— 
Yesterday afternoon an inquest was held at the 
White Lion Inn, Yorkshire-street, on Mary 
Greenwood, a widow, aged 69 years, of 15, 
Blossom-place, Penn-street, who was found 
dead in bed at eight o’clock on Thursday morn- 
ing.”—‘ SuppEN DreatH at HAMER-BOTTOMS. 
~ To-day an inquest will be held at the High 
Sheriff Inn, Hamer-bottoms, on the body of 
James Buckley, aged 54 years, woollen weaver, 
who died suddenly at six am. on the 19th 
instant. Deceased has been subject to asthma, 
but no medical man attended him.” Here is a 
case, at any rate, of “ DeatH From Want.— 
An inquest was held at the Coroner’s Court 
veidtendaty by Mr. Herford, on the body of an 


old woman named Martha Boardman, 68 years 


of age, late of Bury-street, Store-street (Man- 
chester). On Tuesday morning the deceased 
fell off the sofa between three and four o’clock. 
Her husband put her on the sofa, and left her, 
as he thought, —. 
i 


He returned about nine 
o’clock, and as she not speak, he thought 
she was dead. A relieving officer came in, and 
said she was dead. The couple were living in 

reat want, and her husband attributed her 

eath to this cause. One of the witnesses said 
that the deceased and her husband had had 
neither fire nor food for three weeks, except 
what the neighbours gave them. Mr. Roberts, 
of the Infirmary, was of opinion that death had 
been caused by cold and want of food. Verdict 
—‘ Died from disease of the kidneys, aggravated 
by cold and want.’ ” 

There are many hopeful considerations con- 
nected with this distress in the cotton districts 
which we shall do well to bear in mind. Good 
has already come out of the evil, and more good 
will come yet. What a wonderful thing it is 
that at no single moment of this trouble, in no 
one locality where it has prevailed, has there 
been any riot among the mas nor even any 
amount of grumbling and discontent! I do not 
seek to prove too much, or to assert that the 
Lancashire people are immaculate. There are 
the usual number of black sheep among them ; 
or, I should hardly have said, perhaps, the usual 
number, but there aresome. The proprietors of 
certain mills which are still working, have had 
to complain that certain of their hands have 
deserted the works because they could get a 
trifle more out of the Relief Committee and 
the various charitable institutions, than the 
were earning with reduced wages at the mill. 
But these cases are very few, and are the 
inevitable defects in all human attempts at 
organisation. These are piping times, of course, 





for the regular shameless beggar, who, de- 
pending at all times on charity, now has a 
double pull on the parish and on the Relief 
Committee as well. Such defects cannot but 
exist in any system, and it is delightful to think 
that in this present case the good predomi- 
nates enormously over the evil. I heard of 
a good fellow who, receiving two shillings a 
week less than the allowance given by the 
Relief Fund, said, “ Never mind, I’ll stick to 


it as long as it goes on,” and worked his three 


or four days a week at the reduced wages, 
manfully. 

As to the good things done by the poor people 
among themselves, we hear, no doubt, but oF a 
few of them. At Rochdale there are two kinds 
of mills—cotton mills and woollen mills. Of 
course these last are working as usual, and 
among the hands there are regular weekly con- 
tributions for the benefit of their less fortunate 
fellow-labourers. The pennies given by those 
mill-girls are, no doubt, contributed at some 
sacrifice. I was told that in Rochdale alone as 
much as five hundred pounds has been con- 
tributed in this way since the commencement of 
the distress. 

Is it not surprising, again, that throughout 
the whole of this time the people have beliaved 
with such remarkable quietness and order? 
Nay, once at Blackburn, when the apple of dis- 
cord was thrown into the place, when certain 
riots took place about the game-laws, a propos 
of the arrest of some poachers—when thus a 
beginning was made, which at such a time, with 
so many ope men about, one would 
have thought was like setting fire to a train of 
gunpowder—no evil consequences ensued, the 
temporary irritation soon cooled down, and the 
popular anger was not diverted, as might na- 
turally have been apprehended, into some new 
and more dangerous channel. It is not asserting 
too much, nor claiming too much credit for the 
Press, to say that this good and quiet behaviour 
of these suffering people is in some degree to be 
attributed to the spread of cheap literature, and 
the great increase of reading among the lower 
classes which has resulted therefrom. The people 
are taught now to reason about their misfortunes. 
They learn that no tyranny is being exercised 
over them. They see that the are not ill used; 
but that, on the contrary, all that can be done for 
them is done. This they learn in a great degree 
through the agency of the Press, and learning 
this, they are patient. 

It is possible that an idea may exist in some 
minds that there must be many outward indica- 
tions in the streets and byways of those cotton 
towns of the want and suffering endured by the 
inhabitants. Any one who visited these regions 
expecting to find such scenes as Flaxman has 
depicted in his Acts of Merey would be disap- 
pointed. People do not lie starving in the 
streets, nor clamour after the passer-by for bread 
as he walks along. ‘There is little begging, and 
what there is, is done, probably, by the habitu- 
ally poor. The real sufferers suffer in secret. 
Their misery wears a decent veil: it is not pro- 
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claimed in the market-places. The signs of 
what has gone wrong in these towns are few, 
and may L described in few words. First, 
there is less bustle in the streets, less heavy 
traffic and carting of goods from place to place. 
There is less traffic of all kinds, and those troops 
of factory hands discharged, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances at stated times in great numbers, 
are wanting. 

As you pass the mills you hear no clack and 
vibration of machinery, and, after night has set 
in, the rows of windows which should be all 
a-blaze with light are dark and cheerless-looking. 
The great tall chimneys, too, which rear them- 
selves in all directions, discharge for the most 
part no smoke, and though the air is all the 
clearer for this, you are yet surprised to find 
that the town where these chimneys are thus 
enjoying a sinecure are all the more dismal for 
the want of that thick and sooty cloud. The 
smoke is an indication of prosperity, and the 
absence of it is felt like a want. One more in- 
dication there is of the existence of some un- 
accustomed state of things in these towns, and 
it is an indication which cannot escape the most 
casual observer. At certain times of day as 
you walk the streets, you meet great numbers 
of women and children carrying packages of 
bread and meal, and tin-cans or other vessels 
for holding soup. These are the mill-hands out 
of employment, who have been to the depdts 
of the Relief Committees, to receive their dole. 
Sometimes you meet a boy, or an old helpless 
man thus loaded, but scarcely ever a young or 
middle-aged workman. Beyond such indica- 
tions, there is little else to show what is 
going on amiss in the manufacturing towns. 

t may be that the people you meet are more 
poorly clad than usual, and it may be that 
their faces are, in some cases, more pinched 
and careworn. But it must be remembered that 
the manufacturing classes are never, at the best 
of times, characterised by robustness of ap- 
pearance, and that or and poorness of de- 
velopment are to observed among them 
as prominent characteristics under all circum- 
stances. It is within doors that you must look 
for the real unmistakable evidences of what 
has gone wrong. If there be rags, depend on it 
those who wear them will hide out of view, and 
the shoeless feet will not cross the threshold if 
there is any way to help it. One man I Went to 
see, a specinen, no doubt, of a large class, said 
that he had not been out for months, simply 
because he had not had fit clothes to appear 
in, and did not choose to show in the streets 
in tatters. Sodden and wretched he looked ; 
and, when I asked him if he had lost flesh, he 
said, Yes, he knew that he had lost flesh, but 
that was not so much from want as from 
fretting. He said it was a man’s mind that 
wasted him away like that. And he was right, 
poor fellow. 

This may be called an instance of pride, and 
I dare say it may be so, but it is a sort of 
pride that one hardly knows how to find fault 
with, and which you may go on finding fault 





with to the end of time without avail. It is 
the same pride which has kept many of these 
suffering people so long from applying for relief. 
It was false pride no doubt. To industrious 
men whose means of self-support has suddenly 
been cut off through no fault of their own, it 
should be no humiliation to apply for that re- 
lief to which they have a distinct right. Still 
this is a humiliation, and one from which they 
shrink. 

It augurs, for the most part, a foregone con- 
clusion of long and terrible suffering when one 
sees the home of one of these Lancashire opera- 
tives wanting in furniture and ornament. Their 
pride in their homes is very great, and among 
some of them—the book-keepers and overlookers, 
for instance—the glories of the best parlour are 
really astonishing. Pictures and ornaments, 
looking-glasses and bits of china, are seen every- 
where, and rosewood cabinets, and even pianos, 
are far from being unknown. Therefore it is 
that the cases of intensest misery and foulest 
squalor, though they are the most striking at 
first sight, are hardly the best specimens of the 
peculiar form of distress which belongs distinctly 
to the present crisis. The truest specimens are 
cases where, one by one, all those highly-prized 
treasures of the household have been parted 
with, and where the better garments too, the 
Sunday clothes, have been taken out of the 
press to pass into the hands of the pawnbroker. 
And here, again, that pride which we bave been 
speaking of has been bitterly punished. “It’s 
the first of my family who ever entered a 
pawnbroker’s shop’—‘TIt’s the first of us 
that ever applied for relief,” is the protest 
the poor fellow makes as he falls before the 
necessity. 

And one other most eloquent though silent 
witness to the ruinous mischance with which we 
are occupying ourselves, we must look for within 
doors also. Any one who during this present 
crisis has stood within the walls of a disused 
cotton factory, has had an opportunity of ob- 
serving how plainly dumb walls and silent looms 
can speak to those who choose to listen. I 
have seldom seen anything more terrible than 
the aspect of one of- these deserted mills. 
In those great rooms ordinarily so busy, so 
full of life, all is now still and silent. Where 
you once could not, for the noise and clatter, 
hear yourself speak, you now listen to the echo 
of your own solitary footsteps. Where once 
everything was ae for ever turning, ad- 
vancing, and retiring, all is now still and quiet. 
The eye and the ear are disappointed and be- 
wildered by such absence of accustomed — 
and sounds, by such quiet in a place devoted to 
noise, by such solitude where busy crowds were 
formerly assembled. I visited one mill thus 
deserted, where the looms were entirely bare, 
the cotton having been used up, even to the last 
tuft, before the works were stopped. What a 

hastly affair that last day’s work must have 
— and what must both millowner and work- 
man have felt as gradually each saw the amount 
of raw material consuming and consuming 
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hour by hour, and the load upon the loom 

tting smaller and smaller, until at last an 
Ce came when there was none left at all, 
and the order went out that the machinery 
must stop! 


The present article is confined to a brief 
examination of some of the characteristics of 
the distress itself as it exists just now in the 
cotton country. A consideration of the means 
taken to relieve that distress, is reserved for 
a future paper. I cannot conclude this first 
division of the subject better, than by pre- 
serving a curiosity of famine literature, which 
this crisis has been the means of eliminating : 
How to Live upon Two Suiuiines a WEEK. 
It was elicited but now, at the Knowsley-street 
Industrial School, and it illustrates the manner 
in which the poor people are now existing. It 
had occurred to one of the guardians—a gentle- 
man who takes great interest in the welfare 
of the thousands who are now thrown upon 
the public benevolence, and who is devoting 
the whole of his time to co-operating in the 
alleviation of the present distress—to make 
some a as to how the young women 
employed in the above-mentioned establish- 


ment expended the money they received ; 
and he questioned about twenty of them 
on this point, having first offered a small 
reward to her who seemed to be making the 
We give four of the 


best use of her allowance. 
answers : 

“1. Mary ——, 18 years old, an orphan, who 
in good times pays ls. 3d. per week for lodg- 
ings, but is now allowed to pay less. Her ex- 

diture of the 2s. she receives weekly is: 

dgings, 6d.; seconds flour, 9d.; treacle, 
1gd.; coffee, 23d.; barm, 4d.; salt, $d.; sugar, 
Qd.; bacon, 2d.; total, 2s—Jane » 17 
years of age, an orphan, who lives in lodgings, 
and says she sometimes obtains a loaf from the 
charities, spends her 2s. as follows: Lodgings, 
1s.; seconds flour, 9d.; treacle, 1}d.; coffee, 
14d.—Mary , 19 years old, has a father 
who has married asecond time: Lodgings, 9d. ; 
seconds flour, 9d.; treacle, 14d.; coffee, 14d. ; 
sugar, ld.; bacon, 2d.— Ettzen ——, 20 years 
old, lives with her aunt; parents not living in 
Preston: Lodgings, 6d.; seconds flour, 8d.; 
treacle, 2d.; coffee, 24d.; barm, $d. ; salt, $d.; 
sugar, 24d.; bacon, 2d.—The answers of the 
other young women were similar to those given 
above, but the prize was given to No. 1 in the 
above list.” —Preston Herald. 

If I wrote for a twelvemonth I could add no- 
thing to the eloquence of this statement. I 
was told by one in authority at Rochdale, that 
it had been found necessary since the want 
and distress set in, to discharge two grave- 

iggers. This may suggest an inquiry to those 
curious in arithmetical figures, as to the length 
of time during which a low vitality and a slow 
exhaustion may linger on; but those whose 
chief interest is in human figures, and human 
hearts, and human suffering, will put off the 
making out of such accounts until a better time, 





and will be terribly sure for the present before 
God and Man that Famine among our brothers 
and sisters is bad for them, and bad for us. 





LITTLE MATTERS. 


THERE is a little moth, I know 
As one of Nature’s tiniest creatures, 

So small you'd scarce-perceive her, tho’ 
You search’d all day to find her features 


Abont a certain small green plant, 

In corners of the young leaves eurl’d ;— 
A weed so insignificant, 

It counts for nothing in the world. 


This lady moth is framed so frail 

The great world holds but that one weed 
Her utmost strength can just avail 

To pierce, therein her eggs to breed. 


And that one weed comes forth, and flowers, 
And falls, so fast, the whole year round 

Holds only some six short Spring-hours, 
Wherein his leaves so fine are found, 


That their minute inhabitant, 
My lady moth, has strength enough 
Her tiny eggs to sheathe and plant 
Within their softly-woven stuff 


Yet millions of this moth minute 
Spring sprinkles round my idle walk, 
So many I may not compute 
Their numbers on a single stalk: 


And all their business here on earth 
Is in those few short hours contained; 
And generations (death or birth !) 
Depends on one occasion gain’d 


Or lost in that eternal scramble 
For leave to live that ceases not:— 
Just so much time as in my ramble 
I squander, while the noon is hot, 


With no more care than how to lose 
The unprofitable consciousness 

Of what I scarcely care to use 
It seems so short,—an hour or less! 


How wary in the midst of all 

Her wondrous toils must Nature be 
To calculate mischance, forestal 

The coming hour, and strictly see 


That this small moth and that small weed 
Find out each other just in time 

To consummate their ends! Indeed, 
Among the starry spheres sublime, 


Or ’mid the planets poised aloft, 
Or in the suns beyond the sun, 
I marvel if she be not oft 
Half moved in mind to leave undone 


These tiny tasks that claim so much 
Forethoughted care, such arduous ways, 

Such thrift of time, and render such 
Small recompense of human praise, 


Rather than, in yon starry dome, 
Whilst kindling kingly orbs to be, 

Break off to meet the claims of some 
Poor hundred lepidopterx. 
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For who on earth would mark or miss 
Each year a million less or more 

Small moths? Who of the whole race is 
Next year extinct, will much deplore? 


Yearly, on this auspicious day, 
How vext must Nature feel, how loth 
To leave some nursling star, and play 
The midwife to my lady moth! 


A foolish thought! Yet I am not 

The first to think it. There’s a story 
Which into this good world hath got 

I know not how. A peasant hoary 


Once, sitting by the hostel fire, 
Across the tankards told it me: 

The old man had it from his sire, 
And from the village Parson he. 


Saint Peter, who of all the saints, you 
Know loves best to loose and bind, 

Upon a day (this tale acquaints you) 
Had strange misgivings in his mind. 


Things might, it seem’d, be better order’d 


(And, once the verge of doubt is border’d, 
There is, you know, no ena to doubting.) 
Reform in most, if not in all 
Departments of the Administration 
Of mundane matters seem’d to call 
At least for prompt consideration. 


So spake the Saint. The Lord replied, 
“ How wondrous wisely every novice 

Can talk of things he never tried! 
Opinions change when once in office. 


“ To-morrow thou shalt have in charge, 
—Not all the world and human nature, 
No need at first of field so large, 
But simply one small living creature. 


“ To one mere life of my creation 
My servant, for one day devote 

Thy genius for administration. 
Be Providence to yonder goat.” 


The Saint next morn, the mandate praising, 
Sits down upon the mountain-tops, 

And kindly eyes the creature grazing. 
The goat the mountain grasses crops: 


Anon, a greener tuft entices 

His hungry eye, and straight he leaps 
Across the dizzy precipices, 

And lights upon the hither steeps. 


The Saint, alarm’d, with deep emotion, 
Leaps after, lest some harm befal 

His charge: meanwhile, without a notion 
That any harm’s to fear at all, 


The goat his new meal idly munches, 
Nor bleats a Thank-you for the dainty ; 
Then turns to browse the red ash-bunches 
His Providence provides in plenty. 





But every goat objects to sameness, 
And peaceful plenty cloys at last : 
Without adventure ease is tameness : 
| Away the wild thing scampers fast: 


On earth, where wrong is always sprouting. 





He scrambles up the pebbly passes: 
He leaps the wild ravines: in vain 
To woo him wave the choicest grasses; 

He nibbles, and is off again: 


The Saint, tho’ somewhat sorely winded, 
Runs, climbs, or crawls, as best he may, 

With anxious heart, and fearful-minded: 
The goat ungrateful darts away: 


The good Saint Peter, puffing, blowing, 
All out of breath behind him follows: 

At noon the sun is fiercely glowing: 
The creature will not keep the hollows. 


At length, his hands in anguish clasping, 
O’ercome with toil and consternation, 
The Saint sinks down, and, fairly gasping, 

Resigns the goat-administration. 


“ Take back, O Lord, this wilful creature, 
And from its whimsies set me free. 

I abdicate my usurpature, 
And own the task’s too much for me!” 


Well, in our world of men of letters, 
Who all talk finer than they think, 

What, if my peasant’s learnéd betters, 
Who praise the Lord with pen and ink, 


Denounce his well-meant homely fable ? 
Sweet root hath sometimes roughest stalk. 

Thy health, old friend, across the table ! 
Thy thoughts were finer than thy talk. 


In that rude garb the poor man gave it, 
I tell the tale the poor man told, 
Revering, what from blame may save it, 
The reverent thought the rude words told. 
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Arm (which may be taken to mean any kind 
of gas) is the principal vehicle of sound, and the 
means by which it most commonly reaches our 
ear. Put a clock which strikes under an air- 
pump, resting on a cushion of cotton or wool, to 
prevent any vibration from being communicated 
to the stand, and make a vacuum. When the 
hands of the clock point to the hour, you will see 
the hammer strike the bell, but you will hear 
nothing. To make a still more decisive experi- 
ment, let the hammer andthe bell be enclosed 
in a first receiver full of air; cover them with 
another receiver from which you then exhaust 
the air. When the bell is struck, you will still 
hear nothing, because the surrounding belt of 
vacuum is unable to convey thie sound which is 
really made in the first receiver. 

The thinner the air, the feebler the sound; a 
pistol-shot on the top of Mont Blanc is only an 
insignificant crack. The denser the air (if dry 
and unladen with fog or snow, which are forei 
bodies that oppose a material obstacle to t. 
propagation of sound), the louder and the 
further-reaching isthe sound. In a Polar win- 
ter when the air is much condensed, during a 
calm, two men can converse by word of mouth 
tog incredible, because impossible, in 
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Sound, therefore, when once made, is conveyed 
by the agency of the air. But how is sound 
originally made ? 

Srorslting which causes air to vibrate or 
enter into tremulous motion, is an originator of 
sound, Many instances are quite familiar ; the 
vibration of a metal spring, as of a tuning-fork 
or a tooth in a musical box, or of a gnat’s wing, 
communicate their own vibrations to the air 
with which they are in contact, and so cause 
sound. The same is the case with a harp-string 
pulled by the finger, and a pianoforte-string 
struck by the hammer. Bells and glasses 
produce their sounds solely on account of the 
vibration excited in them a a blow. As soon 
as the vibration is stopped, the sound ceases. 
All doubt about the fact is removed by many of 
these vibrations, as in a harp-string, being 
visible to the eye; and many, which are not 
visible, may be felt with the finger. The deep 
bass pedal notes of the organ often cause the 
whole person of the hearer to tremble. 

There are several ways of rendering the 
tremulous motion of sounding bodies sensible 
to the eye. If the body, still giving out its 
sound, be applied to the surface of water or 
mercury, at the instant of contact the liquid is 
violently agitated. If a little ball of cork or 
ivory, suspended by a thread, is made to touch 
it, the ball oscillates to and fro, as if struck b 
a succession of blows. If its surface be covere 
with a pinch of fine sand, the sand immediately 
rebounds and dances, affording visible proof 
that the sonorous body itself is not at rest. 
Chladni, in 1785, was the first to study sonorous 
vibrations through the movements of sand and 
fine dust, and his ingenious idea led to several 
curious acoustic discoveries. 

The organ, just mentioned, leads us to the 
case of sound produced by the vibrations of air 
impelled by air and not by any solid body. 
Thunder is the crash of meeting surfaces of air 
that had been torn asunder by the passage of 
lightning. The noise from the explosion of a 
barrel of gunpowder is caused by the blow given 
by air, that had been suddenly parted and opened, 
suddenly rushing together again. The bullet of 
a rifle produces only the whistling ; the air dis- 
lodged and closing again by igniting the charge 

ives the report. ind instruments—fiutes, 
fes, flageolets, trombones, trumpets, and the 
rest of them—emit their notes in consequence 
of air applied outside setting the air within them 
a-vibrating. 

Bodies which strike the air directly also excite 
in it sonorous vibrations. Thus the air cracks 
under the impulse of a whip whose lash smites 
it with sudden violence ; it whistles when swiftly 
divided by a cane or a musket-ball; it roars 
when parted by very rapid revolutions of a 
wheel or a wei it at the end of a string, as in 
the boy’s toy called a “ bull-roarer.” Similarly, 
when the air itself strikes any solid body with 
sufficient force, sound is the consequence. We 
hear nothing of the kind in a calm ; we scarcely 
hear a gentle breeze: but in a gale at sea we 
hear the wind whistling among the ship’s rigging 


only too plainly. On land, the howling of the 
hurricane, as it dashes past trees and buildings, 
overpowers and sweeps away all other sound, 
and cannot be heard without fear and trembling. 

All noise, then, whether musical or other 
sound, results from vibrations communicated to 
the air, and which, travelling on till they reach 
the tympanum of the human ear, so become 
sensible to us. The roar of the carriages in 
Fleet-street, the howlings of an excited mob, the 
uproar of the storm, the murmur of the brook, 
and the whispers of the forest, are all owing to 
agitated air. We might indeed say that, with 
out life, there is no sound; because, as we take 
it, the atmosphere, the sea, the earth, this whole 
worldly frame, are alive, are living things, ani- 
mated by innate forces. We may safely state 
that, without motion, there is no sound. 

In like manner, the sound of blows is conse- 
quent on the aérial vibrations to which they 
give rise, whether it be the anvil ringing under 
the hammer, the drumstick rolling on the 
tightened sheepskin, the cudgel on the donkey 
that will not go, or the rod that smiteth the 
back of the fool. They are all instruments of 
percussion, quite as much as cymbals, triangles, 
or castanets. All solid bodies whose structure 
is such that a movement of vibration impressed 
on some of their particles is transmissible 
throughout their mass, are at the same time 
capable of transmitting sound. A singular 
illustrative experiment, which a philosopher will 
not disdain to repeat before children, is to apply 
the ear to one end of a long beam and_listen to 
the taps given with the head of a pin, by way of 
drumstick, at its otherend. These may be heard 
distinctly, whilst the same slight ‘Vows, if 
applied to one side of the beam, are scarcely 
audible across it. The difference arises from 
the sound’s following, in the first instance, the 
longitudinal direction of the woody fibres, in 
which the continuity of particles is more per- 
fect than in the transverse direction; and it is 
remarkable that those particles should have 
sufficient spring and elasticity to allow the sound 
to travel so far with so slight a loss of strength. 

Advantage has been taken of the sonority of 
wood, to compose, out of bits of stick, a very 
pleasing musical instrument, to which we wish to 
call attention. We have discovered noise as 
the offspring of thumps, but we had not yet 
arrived at music. To make music, sound must 
have a certain pitch, must form a note whose 
corresponding sound is to be found in the 
musical scale audible to the human ear. Pitch 
implies a sound which we can imitate and 
produce the like with our own voice, when 
within its compass, or at least the octave to it, 
if too high or too low. 

We say audible to the human ear; for no 
doubt there are sounds, inaudible to us, which 
are audible to other living creatures. The ex- 
tent of the audible scale with men, varies some- 
what in individuals. The writer can hear 
high notes of insects which cannot be heard by 
some of his friends; whilst he canaot hear, 
although he can feel, the lowest notes of 
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cathedral organs. The Conductor of this journal 
has a very quick ear for conversation; but he 
finds that the chirp of grasshoppers, when it is 
loud in other ears, is unheard by him. 

“High notes” and “ low notes” are of course 
merely figurative expressions of their difference. 
The real and physical difference between a dee 
or low sound and a sharp, shrill, or high sound, 
is that the body which gives out a low note 
makes fewer vibrations in a given time than the 
body which emits a high note. The more rapid 
the vibrations, the shriller the sound ; and vice 
versé. A short, thin, and tight harp-string, 
which vibrates rapidly, produces a higher note 
than a longer, thicker, and slacker string, which 
vibrates with less rapidity. For the same 
reason, a short slim bar of steel gives a sharper 
sound, when struck, than a long and thick 
one. 

Every solid object, then, when struck, makes 
a noise. If that noise have a decided and per- 
ceptible pitch, that is, if it can be clearly heard 
to take a higher or lower place in the musical 
scale, it forms a note. A collection of such 
objects of different, successive, and graduated 
pitch, may be made to constitute a musical in- 
strument. The great difficulty lies in the 
arrangement of, “a the performance upon, the 
instrument, when made. Almost every house- 
hold utensil and article of furniture sends forth 
its note. From the door which creaks to the 
tongs which jingle, from the fine-toned frying- 

an to the cracked beer-jug, from the vocal 
ettle to the house caldron—all is musical. 
The master’s very foot has music in it, not only 
when he comes up the stair, but when it makes 
the scraper sound middle C. The door-bell is 
upper G, a little sharp ; the poker is A, decidedly 
flat if dropped on the hearthstone. The dish- 
covers make not discordant chimes, and the 
lasses ring a distracted peal as Mary makes a 
Ise step previous to smashing them. The 
Harmonious Blacksmith is Handel’s interpreta- 
tion of what may be hit out from iron. Instead 
of drawing music from the spheres, others have 
extracted it from toilette articles—videlicet, from 
a comb and a curl-paper, under the pressure of 
— lips and the inspiration of juvenile 
reat 


In short, where there’s a will there’s a way; 
you may win pleasant sounds from almost every- 
thing. Some means of music are so obvious 
that they must have been discovered half a dozen 
times over by half a dozen people at a time. 
Among the very readiest to hand are musical 
glasses tuned to scale with water, and the sus- 
pended strips of glass which form the harmonica. 
More oriental, and probably older than the 
'| harmonica, are slips of bamboo applied to the 
same purpose. Then we have had inventors— 
saxophonists—who, taking a hint from Memnon’s 
statue, have made rock vocal, and beaten sweet. 
sounds from bits of stone. 

The Greek name Xylocarphon, “ Wood- 
Straw Thing,” has been given to a musical in- 
strument for which the French have no more 
poetical name than “ Bois-et-paille.” It is as if 





we were to style a piano “ Wood-and-wire,” ora 
violin “ Catgut-and-rosin.” Some of our fair 
friends, when they have heard it, will devise 
some pretty denomination for the tuneful bundle, 
which is of Indian origin, improved by a Russian 
Pole, one Guzikoff. Its present accomplished 
professor and votary is M. Charles de Try, 
chapel-master to the Archbishop of Cambrai, who 
(not the archbishop) has been delighting audi- 
ences with its singular effects over a consider- 
able area of the north of France. M. de Try is 
no musical charlatan ; for, besides fulfilling his 
official duties in Cambrai cathedral, he is a 
masterly performer on the violoncello himself, 
and, more than that, has made a mistressly 
violoncellist of his daughter, Mademoiselle Elisa 
de Try. It is not often that a young lady, 
scarcely seventeen years of age, reminds us of 
the tone and expression of Lindley. 

“ Wood-and-straw” is a collection of sticks 
or cylinders of firwood or deal, each stick sound- 
ing its own note when struck. It is a question 
slates hard woods, such as box and ebony, 
would not answer better, as far as sound is con- 
cerned. They would certainly be handsomer, 
and also more expensive. But the smartest 
fiddle is not the best. A fair-toned “‘ Wood-and- 
straw” of deal would cost from four to five 
pounds. 

These sticks are not arranged in one single 
row, thus, LI 111, like the bits of glass in a 
harmonica; on the contrary, they are strung 
together by violin-strings running through their 


ends, in several rows, thus, ——=—, the num- 


ber neither of the sticks nor of the rows being 
indicated by our diagram, but simply their 
arrangement. They thus form a sort of wooden 
tissue, which, when spread out, is about as big 
as a small-sized, ill-shaped, woman’s shawl. The 
instrument, doubled up, is carried about in a 
box, like that in which your London tailor sends 
you a suit of clothes per rail, and which also 
contains six bundles of straw about as thick as 
your wrist, neatly tied together and decorated 
with tassels at either end. The softest sides of 
the wooden cylinders are made to repose on the 
straw, because the hardest side is the most so- 
norous. For performance, the instrument is 
laid out on a table, with the ends of the sticks, 
where they are strung together, vesting apes 
the bundles of straw. They are thus suspended, 
isolated, free to vibrate and utter their voices. 
All that is required is the artist with skill to 
call them forth. 

Wood-and-straw contain three complete oc- 
taves (with sticks for every semi-tone), i 
from middle B flat to B flat in alto. No stic 
has any distinctive mark to tell = what note 
it sounds. The piano has short black keys in- 
terspersed amongst its long white ones in clusters 
of twos and threes; the harp has red strings to 
indicate the Cs, and black strings to mark the 
Fs; Wood-and-straw have nothing of the kind. 
The performer’s eye must have a personal ac- 
quaintance with the position and appearance of 
every bit of stick or note. The scale being 
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thus complete, including all the tones and semi- 
tones, the player can run up and down either 
the diatonic or the chromatic scale. As far as 
its compass reaches, Wood-and-straw can give 
any succession of notes that can be played on a 
piano keyboard of the same extent. 

The instrument is put into tune by cutting 
off little shavi with aknife. The end of a 
stick is cut, to sharpen a note; the body of a 
stick is shaved, to lower its note. But perfect 
tune, in all weathers, is difficult to attain; be- 
cause the substance of the wood itself is affected 
by hygrometrical and other changes of the air. 

To evoke his melody, the player strikes his 
wooden notes with two little ebony sticks or 
plectra, one in each hand ; and it is for the sake 
of having the notes more conveniently under 
hand that the great difficulty of the instrument, 
for learners, has been allowed to enter into its 
arrangement. This arrangement is completely 
arbitrary. The notes of the gamut do not follow 
each other regularly in the ascending and de- 
scending scales, as they do in the piano; it is 
rather as if they were distributed on a chess- 
board, in rows, so as to allow each hand to get 
at them more readily ; or the notes may be 
roughly taken to be ranged like the houses in a 
French street, all the even numbers on one side, 
and the odd numbers on the opposite. The real 
order of the gamut ‘is snorifced to facility of 
execution. 

For beginners, this apparent confusion renders 
the instrument a labyrinth; to find the way 
about it is extremely difficult, unless the notes 
be marked by some distinctive sign. This might 
be easily done, without in the least impairing 
their tone, which would, of course, be stifled, 
perhaps utterly ruined, by attempts at orna- 
mentation—such as painting, gilding, or var- 
nishing. Bois-et-paille, though it may shake 
off unnecessary mystery, cannot depart from its 
native simplicity. But the arrangement so com- 
pletely reverses that of the piano, that, as a 
rule, the low notes are found to the right, and 
also nearest the performer. This peculiar dis- 
persion of the notes renders the chromatic 
scale difficult to play. The easiest key on the 
instrument is F. 

With fair musical ability, it is supposed that 
three years’ practice will make a good performer 
on Wood-and-straw. There is nothing to pre- 
vent a lady from playing on this instrument. M. 
de Try stands, with a table before him, over 
which he occasionally and slightly leans, and tap- 
ping with his ebony plectra produces such a 
shower of notes as approach very nearly to 
musical fireworks. Under his hand, bits of 
dry wood give forth audible sparks. The 
agility of wrist displayed is something mar- 
vellous. The drumming of intricate beats 
on the soldier’s drum is nothing to it; be- 
cause the drummer taps always on the same 
little spot, whereas the xylocarphist has to sweep 
backwards and forwards over the whole extent 
of his timber-yard. 

The tone of the ‘instrument is sweet and 
clear, with a decidedly staccato character in all 





its sounds which gives great brilliancy to florid 
pans but it is scarcely fitted to fill a very 
arge room. In M. de Try’s hands, it is capable 
of considerable expression, permitting him to 
display his exquisite taste A his graceful read- 
ing of whatever he performs. Supported by an 
accompaniment, it makes its way, and comes 
forward as the party entitled to address the 
audience. With one note only for each hand, 
its harmonies are necessarily limited to such 
simple combinations as thirds and sixths ; but 
as first fiddle, as bravura singer, as renderer of 
fantasias, capriccios, and sparkling variations, 
Wood-and-straw is perfectly competent to raise 
smiles of pleasure and astonishment, perhaps 
even to become the fashion. 





COMING INTO A FORTUNE. 

My pear Brotruer Joun,—This letter is to 
apprise you of our uncle Benjamin Burfield’s 
death, an event which you will perhaps think 
does not much concern us, since he showed him- 
self neither kind nor kinsmanlike to his sister’s 
children at a time when a very trifling sacrifice of 
his abundant wealth would have enabled you to 
remain in England, and have helped me to a very 
different lot. But, dear John, he has left me all 
his money; I have come into a fortune—half a 
lifetime too late, it is true, but still I have come 
into a great fortune! If he had given me twenty 
years ago but one hundredth part of what he has 
bequeathed me now, I could have blessed him. 
Richard Heywood and I need never have parted, 
and none of the manifold sorrows and regrets 
that followed on our separation would have come 
to pass. I have often thought since that if we 
had had more faith and courage we might have 
done well; we were both young, and I, at least, 
was hopeful. I have never mentioned him in my 
letters to you, because he did not prosper in the 
world; and bad news comes always soon enough. 
You used to say he had not sufficient perseverance 
and tenacity of purpose to succeed; and it was 
tantalising and grievous to see how sanguinely he 
would start each new scheme, then in a little 
while fall weary of it, and give it up, if it did not 
first give up him. But he is dead now, poor 
Richard, and done with his troubles, so it is of 
no use talking of what might have been; let 
me rather still endeavour to make the best of 
what is. 

The intelligence of Mr. Burfield’s death was 
sent to me by his man of business, Mr. Worsley, 
the day after it took place. His letter found me 
at tea with Mrs. Jacques—calm, passive, expect- 
ing nothing beyond the rare pleasure of a new 
good book ever to happen to me any more in this 
world! Imagine, if you can, the shock of it. 
Oh, John, but my great fortune will deprive me 
of many keen enjoyments! There will be no 
more triumph in achieving possession of a long- 
coveted volume, when now I have only to ask 
and to have every luxury under the sun that 
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money will buy. For some months past I have 
been balancing in my own mind between Elia’s 
Essays and the Suspiria de Profundis, and now 
that I may have both for a word, I have ceased 
to care about either. I suppose I shail never 
know again the simple delight I felt last year in 
purchasing several volumes of St. Beuve’s critical 
essays, or the pride I experienced in seeing two 
gay volumes of Kingsley’s Miscellanies displayed 
on my table. If you can get these books, read 
“ My Winter Garden,” John; it will make you 
dream yourself at home again for half an hour. 
I have been poor and hard-working, but I have 
had my share of happiness too; I shall still hold 
fast my theory of compensations, and believe that 
if we did not inherit from our dear father much 
worldly wealth, we inherited what was better, in 
good health, gocd spirits, and a taste for good 
reading. If the last forsake me permanently, as 
it has done since I heard of Mr. Burfield’s death 
and its consequences to myself, then must the 
day of my coming into a fortune be marked with 
charcoal and not chalk ! 

You love a long gossip, I know, for you have 
often said so; therefore I shall let my pen run, 
and tell you all as it happened to me when, by 
Mr. Worsley’s advice, I set off to town by the 
first train in the morning after the receipt of his 
letter. He gave me the address of a certain 
hotel, and thither I caused myself to be driven as 
soon as we got in. It was about four o’clock of 
the afternoon, very dull and cold, and with a 
light rain falling. The people at the hotel ap- 
praised my value by my luggage and my dress 
and when I inquired for a bed and sitting-room, 
ushered me into the closest and least commodious 
the establishment had to be ashamed of. Sordid 
little rooms, dark, doleful, looking from a great 
height upon a narrow back street where grass 
might and probably did grow between the stones. 
It was not very distant from Russell-square, nor 
from the residence and office of Mr. Worsley, and 
so far it was convenient; but my riches had, at 
the outset, introduced me to a meaner and more 
comfortless habitation than anything my poverty 
had ever made me acquainted with. However, | 
was glad of its silence, glad of its retirement, and 
having inquired if there: were & messenger on the 
premises by whom I could send a note which I 
wished delivered immediately, I wrote three 
lines to the lawyer’s address, notifying my 
arrival, and then, country fashion, ordered up 
tea. 

While I was still loitering over my favourite 
refreshment, a waiter came to the door, announe- 
ing that Mr. Worsley was come, and the next 
moment he was ushered into the room. You 
would have laughed to see us, John, for I am 
sure the introduction was a mutual surprise. I 
had expected to see a sharp, brisk, wiry, stiff- 
haired gentleman, middle-aged or elderly, and the 
lawyer was young, handsome, cheerful, gay, and 
airy. Possibly he anticipated a rosy-cheeked 
rustic beauty, simple, ignorant, and docile, and, 
if so, his start of dismay was justified when he 





beheld a plain woman, no longer young, in last 
century raiment, and with an intractable expres- 
sion of will and decision on her countenance, 
arising out of long years of trial and self-depen- 
dence. Oh, John, I am not a bit like what I 
used to be: when women have to stand by them- 
selves, it makes them hard, and rubs off all the 
little weaknesses and prettinesses that are their 
chiefest charm. You would not know me for the 
Maggie you left at eighteen. 1 have two lines 
between my eyes now, and grey hairs. Grey 
hairs, indeed; why, all ‘my hair is grey ! But my 
heart is warm for you, Johnny, and in the right 
place still, I hope; and if my face is faded, it is 
only like the rest of those who were young with 
me. One would not wish to see others grow old 
and leave us behind. But Mr. Worsley, I am 
sure, was disagreeably astonished, though he 
soon recovered his professional decorum, and 
while I was mentally ejaculating, ‘ How, in the 
world, am I to talk to this dandified gentleman ?” 
he was smoothing the way by his grave utterance 
of the regulation sentiments on the occasion, and 
instilling into my mind the fact that he might be 
a sober, clever man of business, notwithstanding 
his Adonis locks, and perfumed scrupulosity of 
attire; for he was as smart as if he were going 
out courting. 

At the first pause I set aside my teacup, and 
asked if he had been my uncle’s adviser 
long. His answer was, that Mr. Burfield had 
placed his affairs in the hands of his father’s firm 
as soon as he had any affairs to manage—and 
that must have been nearly forty years ago. The 
answer was as curt as the question had been, but 
it satisfied me entirely. I said that was all I 
wanted to know, having had Mr. Burfield’s con- 
fidence so long, explanations of family divisions 
would not be required from me. I then intimated 
that I should remain in town until everything 
was settled. I do not perceive that there was 
anything either premature or peculiar in this an- 
nouncement; but Mr. Worsley replied, with the 
ghost of a smile haunting the corners of his 
handsome mouth, that the funeral was not ar- 
ranged to take place until the day after the 
morrow. 

* T have never seen my uncle. We were utter 
strangers to each other,” I said, hastily ; for I 
fancied a rebuke was implied. If it were so, he 
did me injustice. Iam in no haste to stand in 
the dead man’s shoes. I fear they will provea 
sore and irksome misfit to my feet; but there 
was nothing conventional in my notions, and I 
sat there without feigning the least regret; no 
more mourning in my heart than there was about 
my person. Mr. Worsley is a man of discern- 
ment; perhaps he might have preferred the ex- 
hibition of a little decent hypocrisy, but as 


that was not my cue, he had no call to quarrel 
with me for omitting a merely formal and 


empty observance. Mr. Burfield’s behaviour 
had not been kinsmanlike, so there need be no 
pretence of affection; and as I was about to 
reap from his death advantages which I could 
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never have gained during his life, my impassive- 

ness was more than excusable; under similar cir- 
cumstances, many persons would have found it 
hard to repress sentiments of glee and rejoicing. 
Now, though I was not glad, I should have 
earned my own contempt had I feigned scrrow ; 
so, after a pause of somewhat awkward silence, 
I repeated, “ I have never seen my uncle, but I 
should like to see him—there can be no objection, 
I presume.” 

“ None whatever. Youcan even take up your 
abode at once in the house, if you wish it,” re- 
plied the Jawyer. I have no doubt he began to 
think me a most unwomanly woman. If I had 
been only tolerably young and good-looking he 
might have advanced some words of dissuasion, 
but entire freedom of action might safely be 
accorded to so plain-featured and plain-mannered 
@ person. 

It was a motive of curiosity rather than any 
softer sentiment that actuated me in my desire 
to see my uncle. I wanted to get a personal 
idea of him ; to judge, if I could from the clay mask, 
of the living and acting man, the fruits of whose 
busy labours I am to enjoy. I was not fatigued 
by my journey, and as soon as Mr. Worsley ac- 
ceded to my proposition, I assumed my bonnet 
and cloak, and walked across with him to Rus- 
sell-square. It was not dark, but it was darken- 
ing, and when we entered the hall of the house 
where our poor mother’s brother had lived and 
died, it seemed to me filled with a dismalness 
that might be felt. The door was opened by a 
thick-set, white-headed, one-eyed little man, in 
plain clothes, who respectfully acknowledged Mr. 
Worsley, and then glanced with furtive curiosity 
at myself, 

“This lady is your late master’s niece, Ro- 
berts,” said the lawyer. Roberts performed a 
stiff obeisance, and waggled bow-legged to throw 
open the dining-room door. Mr. Worsley had 
partaken of many sumptuous feasts at that ma- 
hogany, now reflecting the chandelier in a blank 
lake of polish. He is not given to sentiment— 
few of his age and profession are—but the silence 
and dimness of the familiar room seemed to strike 
him with a poignant regret. Mr. Burfield had 
been his friend from a boy, and though he might 
not entertain a very profound respect for his 
client’s private character, he had for him the 
liking that grows out of long and intimate habit. 
There were several choice modern pictures on 
the walls; for, in his way, Mr. Burfield must 
have been a man of taste, and while Roberts, in 
obedience to the lawyer’s explanations, went to 
summon Mrs. Proby, the housekeeper, I walked 
slowly round the room and examined them, as well 
as the twilight would permit. Ina few minutes 
an elderly respectable woman appeared at the 
door, carrying a green-shaded Jamp, and inti- 
mated that she was ready to conduct me up-stairs. 
Mr. Worsley glanced at my face as I turned 
to go, but he saw no more emotion expressed 
in it, than he had done when I stood before a 


Stansfield’s. He remained below, thinking, 
probably, what a queer woman his old client’s 
country heiress was, while I followed the house- 
keeper up the echoing stairs. 

Without a word, Mrs. Proby unlocked the door 
of a large bare room, uncarpeted and uncurtained; 
there was nothing beyond the necessary articles 
of furniture, a few Indian straw mats, anda 


narrow iron bedstead, scarcely raised a foot 
above the floor, covered by a single mattress, on 
which rested the coffined remains of a man who 
was reported to have left upwards of half a million 
of money. I advanced and stood beside it; and 
the housekeeper, holding the lamp high in one 
hand, so as to throw down the most light, with the 
other uncovered the face. 

It was a very handsome face, large-featured and 
shapely; what it might have worn in life of com- 
pression and sternness had now disappeared from 
it. You would have said a man once of keen 
intellect, generous dispositions, warm feelings, 
lay before you. I had not anticipated a counte- 
nance with any trace of nobleness whatever. 
Well, perhaps nature had meant him to be of one 
character, and his experience of the world had 
made him of another: in almost every life there 
is something maimed, something crushed, un- 


developed, or concealed. 
“He is not much changed,” said Mrs. Proby, 
now speaking for the first time. ‘ When he was 


alive he was as fine-looking a gentleman as you 
could wish to see. He stood six foot two in his 
stockings.” I asked if there was any portrait of 
him in the house. She replied, “ No; the master 
was not one who thought much of himself, as I 
might tell from his room, which was as bare as a 
barrack.” She afterwards added, that he died of 
a disease of the heart, and would have been 
seventy-one had he lived until his next birthday. 
He was, probably, a cold, reserved man to his 
inferiors, for Mrs. Proby said no single word in 
honour of her master’s memory, neither did she 
insinuate anything to his prejudice. We de- 
scended the stairs as silently as we had gone up, 
and found Mr. Worsley talking to Roberts at the 
open street door. He met me and asked if I 
intended to take up my abode in the house, for, 
if so, the servants had better prepare forme. I 
said not until after the funeral; and then we left 
the square together. 

Mr. Worsley accompanied me to my hotel, and 
then took leave, promising to see me again 
on the morrow. When he was gone, to my sur- 
prise, the waiter, with great accession of deference 
in his manner, led the way to a comfortable room, 
explaining that on my arrival it had not been 
ready for occupation, and apologising for having 
put me to the temporary inconvenience of my 
first lodging. I received what he said with an 
air of implicit good faith, and afterwards paid 
for it in the bill. The curtains were drawn, a 
fire and wax-candles lighted, and a second edition 
of tea on the table. On the whole, perhaps, I 
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possess what commands the outward respect and 
tangible comforts of this world. 

It was a relief to me to be alone, and to have 
leisure to think. Life was about to become to 
me avery different matter from what it had been. 
The fulfilment of many a wild day-dream was in 
my hand; the golden stones to make my castles 
in the air realities were heaped about my feet. 
How I would build, build, build! How charit- 
able I would be! How many desolate hearts I 
would cause to sing for joy! How many poverty- 
stricken homes would I brighten and fill with 
plenty! Nothing of personal luxury or indul- 
gence entered into my previsions; I would be 
rich to do good, and rich for that only. 

From which glorified dreams the eye of my 
mind dropped down upon the narrow iron bed in 
the bare barrack-room, where the gatherer of the 
golden stones was resting from his weary labours. 
I am not usually a nervous or superstitious 
woman, but at that view my heart beat louder, 
and I glanced hastily into the dim corners of the 
room. I was glad to rise up and pace the floor, 
and count the gas-lamps gleaming through the 
night for company. Then, I tried to picture 
what Mrs. Jacques was about at that hour ; next, 
I brought out a volume of St. Beuve and forced 
myself to read, but the admirable essayist was 
dumb for me. I could see nothing but the rigid 
outline of the massive coffined figure, the straight 
stiff hands, the feet uplifting the drapery, and 
the marble hardness of the visage; and these 
struck on my memory more sharply, more vividly, 
than they had struck on my senses when I stood 
in his actual presence,—just as a mortal peril 
recurs to us with thick heart-throbs when we 
have passed it and escaped. ‘I recalled an old 
saw, which says that if we do not ¢ouch the dead 
when we see them they will haunt us until they 
are fallen into dust, and then I remembered that 
Thad held back from my uncle with the same 
reserve as I should have met him living. It was 
a foolish dread that assailed my excited imagina- 
tion, but after struggling with it and endeavour- 
ing to battle it down in vain, I determined to 
return to the house and break the spell. Half 
way across the square I was ready to laugh for 
shame at my weakness; I paused irresolute, and 
thought of turning back. But my folly was 
equal either way—whether I shrank from the 
possible ridicule of my uncle’s servants, or from 
the superstitious promptings of my own imagi- 
nation; so I went forward and rang at the door. 
Roberts had put up the chain, drawn bolts, and 
bars, and locks, and made all secure for the 
night, and was therefore several minutes in open- 
ing tome. I heard the housekeeper speaking to 
him sharply, and saying, “‘ Who could it be?” as 
she waited. When they saw me, their first idea 
evidently was that they had misunderstood me as 
to when I was coming into the house to remain, 
and that I was coming now. But a few words 
undeceived them; I said plainly what I wished, 
and why I wished it. 


ma’am,” murmured Roberts, smiling, but respect- 
ful, “and no lover of tricks he wasn’t neither, so 
surely he’d never be up to the mischief of haunt- 
ing anybody now.” 

It was my distempered fancy, I said, tho- 


roughly ashamed of my weakness. Then, again, 
the housekeeper preceded me up-stairs, held her 
lamp aloft, and uncovered the dead man’s face. 
I laid my hand on his forehead—then kissed him.. 

“Tt is years, and years, and years, I should 
say, since master owned anybody that kissed 
him,” observed Roberts, who had followed us 
into the room, and now stood at the foot of the 
bed with his one serviceable eye screwed up to 
concentrate its vision on the countenance. 

I inquired if he had served him long. “ Mrs, 
Proby and me have lived with him a matter of 
thirty years, haven’t we, Mrs. Proby?” he said, 
appealing to the housekeeper. She answered 
with a brief affirmative, replaced the napkin over 
her master’s face, and turned to the door. I 
apologised for giving so much trouble, which 
Mrs. Proby assured me was no trouble at all, 
and Roberts, having dragged on his great-coat, 
trotted the grotesque shadows of his bow legs 
beside me until he had seen me safely restored 
to my inn. 

The fresh air had cooled my brain, for Uncle 
Burfield haunted me no more, but let me read in 
peace until I retired to bed. 

Oh, John, I wish you were here to help me 
under my new cares! To speak literal truth, I 
have not enjoyed one serene, lazy hour, since I 
came into my fortune; and to me, without 
leisure, life will soon become a wearisome drag. 
It seems sometimes like a mockery, a cruel sar- 
casm, to have made me rich—at my years, too, 
when I was settled down into a certain monotony 
and quiet ease which suited my temper marvel- 
lously well. My pretty room at Mrs. Jacques’s, 
with its old-fashioned bow-window and lovely 
view ; its shelves choicely furnished with books, 
the precious gathering of a score of years; its 
summer seat with a glimpse of sea, and winter 
corner by the fire, was infinitely pleasanter than 
any of the rooms here. I have tried each one in 
turn, and not a cozy nook can I discover from 
the top to the bottom of the house. When Mr, 
Burfield had taken possession of his Jast narrow 
home in Kensal-green Cemetery, I took posses- 
sion of his abdicated residence in Russell-square, 
and here I am. I have arrayed myself in com- 
plimentary mourning, have retained my uncle’s 
old servants, and am seeing my lawyer nearly 
every day. Our business is more tedious than 
complex. Three years before his death, Mr, 
Burfield had freed himself from all commercial 
speculations, and made careful investments of 
his great wealth. It is difficult for me to realise 
the vastness of my inheritance. It is all in 
funds, bonds, shares, debentures, ground-rents, 
and mortgages ; it brings no territorial associa- 
tions or responsibilities. It is simply money, the 
hard gatherings of a hard life which was spent, 
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ing up riches without objeet, without honour, 
and without profit. And yet there was a romance 
in the old man’s youth—a little love-story whieh 
was touching in its simple truth. You are going 
to hear how I found it out. 

A few days after the funeral, Mr. Worsley 
called my attention to the necessity I was. under 
of examining my uncle’s private papers, which 
he had kept apart in a bureau in his bedroom; 
and one wet morning, immediately after break- 
fast, I set myself to the task, having first ordered 
a fire to be lighted; and the heavy piece of fur- 
niture to be moved into convenient proximity to 
it. I found them to consist chiefly of letters 
and memoranda of family interest, entirely dis- 
connected with business; and the first thing 
upon which I laid my hands was a packet of my 
own notes in acknowledgment of the paltry pen- 
sion he allowed our dear mother during the four 
years preceding her death. I separated them 
and cast them on the fire: I am one of those 
people who destroy lumber—especially senti- 
mental lumber. The next was a bulky parcel 
bound round and sealed within a strip of parch- 
ment. It consisted of letters, on the outer fold 
of which was written the name and the date of 
each. They were about forty in number, and 
were arranged in numerical sequence. I smiled 
as I severed the strip of parchment, saying to 
myself, that my uncle must have anticipated 
somebody was lying in wait to write his bio- 
graphy, and so had got the material ready to 
his hands; but I was interested, and carefully 
arranging the mass, I began my task by taking 
each letter as it came. 

The first was labelled in a clear female hand: 
“From dear Benjamin, at Shrewsbury School, 
1804,” It wasa thorough schoolboy’s letter to 
a mother who loved him; less formal than such 
documents are when overlooked, and worse spelt, 
but more frank-hearted and affectionate. The 
writer was in some tribulation with his masters 
about his non-application to classical learning, 
and wished his mother to plead with his father 
that the bent of his education might be changed. 
It closed with a sort of calendar of the days up 
to the midsummer holidays. The second was: 
“From Ben to his sister Hetty.” It was in 
scrupulous round hand, profuse in capitals, and 
illustrated with grotesque pen-and-ink sketches 
of boys’ games for the amusement of a child. 
The artist had flattered neither himself nor his 
companions, but sister Hetty must have chuckled 
over the pictures with exquisite delight. I 
laughed over the discoloured paper myself, and 
felt irresistibly softened towards Uncle Burfield. 
Once upon a time, that fossilised gold-gatherer 
had cherished kind family affections. Then eame 
a document written on a sheet of sermon-paper: 
“From my Father at Dene Parsonage, 1804.” 
The mother had spoken to the father for her son, 
and here was the answer to that plea. Benjamin 
was reminded of the exertions that had been 
made at home to give him an education for the 
ministry, and exhorted to persevere. A few 





lines in the same strain, but more tender, had 
been added by his mother, and at the end sister 
Hetty sent him kisses. I pictured to myself the 
lad’s impatient disappointment in reading all 
that vexatious good advice ; and then took up the 
next letter: “From my dear Mother. The 
news of my Father’s Death. Dene Parsonage, 
1808.” It was very sorrowful—spoke of poverty, 
of leaving the home of her married life and the 
birthplace of her children, almost complainingly; 
spoke of her husband with wifely tenderness, 
respect, and regret. Benjamin must leave school 
and go to her. . “ My dear: son, though you are 
but a boy, I place all my reliance on your gene- 
rous and affectionate disposition,” she wrote; 
and then went on to say how the plan for his 
entering the ministry must be given up from 
lack of means to send him to college. She 
trusted the Almighty Father to raise up friends 
to her children, and her heart ached for a sight 
of her darling boy. In the next, the poor mo- 
ther’s heart had ceased aching and hoping for 
ever. Orphan sister Hetty wrote to Orphan 
brother Ben a Christmas letter to.cheer him in 
his “dreadful dull lodging all alone in Holborn.” 
Was he happy? Did he like his master, Mr. 
Parkinson? Had he any friends in the office ? 
How she wished he was with her, and had some 
of Miss Stock’s plum-pudding, though the plums 
were very scarce because of the high wind that 
was blowing up at Highgate when it was made. 
Should they ever, ever, ever have any more such 
Christmases as the Christmases at Dene when 
their father and mother were alive? She was 
afraid they never should. Her dearest, dearest 
love to brother Ben. That was owr mother who 
wrote, John—can’t you fancy you hear her tre- 
mulous, loving voice all through? I shall keep 
her Jetters for you till you come home, for home 
you must come now. 

Though during that wet morning I went 
through the whole long series of letters, that is 
no reason why they should be inflicted in con- 
tinuity upon you—a brief selection will be enough 
to show you what our Uncle Burfield once was, 
and how he must have changed before you knew 
him. There were three more from Hetty to her 
brother at Mr. Parkinson’s; still the same affee- 
tionate spirit pervaded them, and still the two 


were all in all to each other. Then I came upon. 


a batch of six-and-twenty letters tied together 
by themselves, and bearing an inscription in my 
uncle’s hand: “ My own letters to Anne Car- 
digan; returned to me when she married William 
Hatherton Gabriel, 1817.” 

Old love-letters, of course—the faded romance 
of Mr. Burfield’s life. The fascination of curiosity 
drew me on to read what, perhaps, I ought to 
have passed over ; and yet I am glad I read them, 
for they have helped me to think more kindly of 
his memory. He was dry and concise enough in 
his correspondence with me, but when he was 
young he could write very fervently to “ sweet 
Anne Cardigan.” She was his “bonnie love,” 
his “darling mouse”—a dozen foolish, fond, en- 
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dearing names, which sounded heartful, pas- 
sionate, tender, after the lapse of more than a 
quarter of a century; but I presently found 
myself doubting whether this “ sweet Anne Car- 
digan” had in reality been quite worthy of the 
ardent love shed upon her. I learned our uncle’s 
early struggles from certain passages of this 
correspondence. He was a small-salaried clerk 
at Mr. Parkinson’s, and lived with his sister in 
indifferent lodgings, where she had a garden 
“three feet deep and seven feet long on the leads 
outside her window, and an uncommon show of 
flowers she has raised, I can tell you, Miss Quiz, 
though we have not such pure air as blows over 
your blessed nest.” In the midst of his tenderer 
protestations the lover continually urged his fast 
improving prospects, and predicted that some 
day he should be rich enough to “deck his de- 
light in diamonds and cloth of gold, if her vain 
little heart coveted such sumptuosities.” From 
often-recurring allusions I was led to conjecture 
that this exacting maiden was possessed of a 
bewildering beauty, and of a vanity that craved 
much incense of admiration and flattery; that 
she was fond of dancing and fine company, gay 
dresses and extravagant parties of pleasure, and 
that, though a promised wife, she did not deny 
herself a train of followers, amongst whom the 
name of a certain William Gabriel occurred most 
frequently. Further on in the correspondence 
the progressive rises in the writer’s salary were 
chronicled, and one letter was almost entirely de- 
voted to our mother’s wooing and wedding; 
after which event he became gravely urgent that 
‘dear hard-hearted Anne” should complete her 
engagement, and become his wife. There was a 
rather bitter passage in this letter, in which he 
enumerated his claims upon her. “ Four years 
of service hard as Jacob served for Rachel, loving 
devotion, faith unwearied, a heart warm and con- 
stant, a home simple and sufficient, and a purse 
containing three hundred and fifty golden por- 
traits of his gracious Majesty annually renewed. 

Anne, dear hard-hearted Anne, will you marry 
me now, or will you put me off until I am as old, 

rich, and decrepit as Andrew Parkinson, who 
bought him a handsome wife last week with the 
| fat store in his ancient money-bags ?” It seemed 
that Anne must have elected to wait for wealthier 
days, as the succeeding epistle was intermixed 
with reproaches on that-score. “You think too 
much of money, Anne,” it said; “a fine house 
| would not make you happy. Money will not buy 
love, joy, youth, health, which are our glorious 
possession. You are foolishly afraid of poverty 
—but you would never be poor with me. Oh, 
| Anne, if you would only be brave for your love! 
| Iknow 1 could content you if once I had you 
with me all my own. Though we cannot begin 
with a fine house, a carriage, and contingent em- 
barrassments, I know my fortune will grow up 
to them. My darling, you would crowd all life 
into twelve months’ space if you had your will. 

Write me a dear kind letter like a sweet sensible 
Anne, and tell me you have reconsidered your 














hard sentence, and are ready to revoke it. 
Darling, I cannot live and be a good man with- 
out you.” All the letters after this were alter- 
nations of passionate love, bitter reproach, and 
angry recriminations. The name of William 
Gabriel now oecurred with jealous repetition; 
questions, suspicions, charges, were founded 
upon it, as the result proved, but too justly. The 
last, which told the end of the story, was almost 
cruel i in its tone of contemptuous rebuke. “ You 
will be miserable, Anne, miserable in the midst 
of all William Gabriel can give you, because you 
do not love him; but you will deserve every 
pang, every mean degrading torture, because you 
are selling yourself for money where a woman 
should only give herself for love.” 

Thus closed the one sentimental episode of our 
Unele Burfield’s life. What think you of it, 
John? It seems to me that Anne Cardigan 
soured an honest manly spirit, and turned the 
sweet waters of his life into bitterness. 

When I continued my researches, another mis- 
cellaneous packet came to hand, at the top of 
which were some of our grandfather’s letters to 
his son at school. I read one or two, but finding 
them mere sonorous Johnsonian compositions, 
with little personal interest, I passed them over, 
and went on toa group inscribed: “ From William 
Gabriel, after the failure of Gabriel’s bank, 1826.” 
Another followed: “ From William Gabriel at 
Boulogne, 1827 ;” and the next after that — 
“From William Gabriel’s widow —a 
petition to which I did not reply, 1827.” The 
date of this letter placed it ten years after that 
which closed their correspondence as lovers. In 
that interval Mr. Burfield had got on in the world, 
had hardened and taken the gold fever, had given 
up his faith in the better part of human nature, 
and pensioned his widowed sister with a grudge 
ing parsimony. Of this period were a few ill- 
composed documents in a female hand, curiously 
intermixed of affection and calculation; that 
correspondence had its climax in an epistle of 
profuse acknowledgment for some satisfactory 
pecuniary arrangement which Mr. Worsley had 
been empowered to make, and then it ceased 
altogether. From first to last the letters from 
this hand spread over a space of eight years. 
Then came several more from William Gabriel’s 
widow, all uttering a cry of destitution and a plea 
for help. For a long time it appeared that Mr, 
Burfield had turned a deaf ear to these petitions, 
but, at length, there was a note thanking him 
for a donation which, she said, had enabled her 
to procure medical aid for her child, then lying 
sick of afever. All her subsequent letters con- 
tinued to describe her as poor and struggling 
vainly to educate her son. Mr. Burfield’s charity 
was appealed to in every one, and there were 
many allusions to former days which, perhaps, 
she would have been glad to bring back ; but, 
somehow, she failed of being pathetic ; such 
allusions echoed less of past affection than of 
present regret. Her “Oh, my dear and true 
friend, had I but listened to you, and followed 
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the dictates of my own heart when we were both 
young, how different now would have been my 
condition!” had all the metallic resonance which 
had jarred out of tune for ever the finest chords 
in Mr. Burfield’s breast. I could not help feeling 
annoyed that he should have so often complied 
with the clamorous demands of this mercenary 
woman. She wearied him by her importunity. 
“From William Gabriel’s widow, for money- 
Sent her 50/.,” occurred again andagain. But at 
length there came one letter, simpler in expres- 
sion, briefer, and more natural, upon the enclosure 
of which was written, “ Anne’s last letter, two 
days before her death, 1838.” “Dear friend,” 
she said, towards the end of it, “I have not 
strength to write much to you now, beyond beg- 
ging you to be kind to my boy, and humbly 
entreating you to pardon the great, great wrong 
I once did you. I have long known how it 
poisoned your life, though you have been so 
nobly good to me, who deserved nothing at your 
hands but scorn. I see now how wicked and 
cruel my conduct to you was, but I did not see it 
then, and I have suffered for it sorely since. I 
pray you and the Almighty to forgive me. If I 
had my life to live over again, I would live it very 
differently.” 

This brought me to the end of the assorted 
letters ; there were a few of no moment lying loose 
in the desk, and a thick bundle of newspaper ex- 
tracts, which I kept for leisure perusal, seeing 
they were contemporary accounts of events most 
of which have passed into the obscurity of ancient 
history. Then there was a packet of mourning 
cards, which showed that Mr. Burfield had out- 
lived many friends and acquaintance; then there 
was a dog’s brass collar, engraved with his 
master’s name and place of abode ; and there was 
an old faded red silk huswife, with rusty needles 
and threads in it still, and within the ,ocket was 
a card and a lock of tarnished yellow hair—the 
card was a common visiting-card, with “Miss 
Anne Cardigan” printed upon it, and across one 
corner was written, “ Come early to-night.” The 
last thing was a flat case of miniatures painted 
upon ivory; each portrait being set separately in 
a narrow rim of gold, with a ring attached for a 
chain to be passed through. They are family 
likenesses: our grandfather, grandmother, and 
probably great-aunts and uncles—they are quite 
old by the costumes, and I do not recognise 


any. 

When my task was accomplished, I stretched 
my arms above my head with a grateful sense of 
relief ; then leaving the bureau open to air, after 
its delivery of its musty seorets, I descended to 
the drawing-room, to indulge a brief spell of re- 
flection over my discoveries. Do I weary you, 
dear John ? Havel gossiped long enough? But 





cvusider the greatness of the occasion—and I have 
nearly done. 

When I came to inquire of Mr. Worsley, I 
found that the son of Mrs. Gabriel is still living, 
and in good repute as an artist ; if you read the 
Art criticisms in our papers and magazines, 
which probably find their way out to Melbourne, 
you must know his name. Mr. Burfield brought 
him up after his mother’s death, though without 
future expectations from himself, but he left him 
a legacy of a thousand pounds. With the excep- 
tion of bequests to his old servants, and the gift 
of two valuable paintings to his physician, no 
name besides my own occurs in the will. But 
though onr uncle did not choose to remember you, 
my dear brother, it wiil be all the same as if he 
had made us equal ; for what is mine is yours. I 
am alone in the world, with few friends and no 
ties of kindred but yourselves—will you come 
home again with Mary and the children I have 


never seen? I shall be very restless until I hear | 


from you, and for myself I shall neither do nor 
devise anything. When I can escape from the 
lawyers and the inevitable business entailed on me 
by my heiress-ship, I shall return to my lodgings 


at Mrs. Jacques’s, and there stay until news of | 
you reaches me. Think of me as unsettled and | 


anxious meanwhile, and do not delay to write. It 
is much toask of you to break up the connexions 
and habits of twenty years, but to those born and 


bred in dear old England, methinks it must || 


always be felt as Home. My dear love to Mary 
and all your darlings, and every blessing on 
yourself, 

MarGaRet STANSFIELD. 
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